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over five millions, and in Europe over forty-two millions. 
Classifying them broadly by religions, there are two hun- 
dred and eight millions of Hindus, ninety-four millions 
of Mohammedans, fifty-eight millions of Christians, 
twelve millions of Buddhists, and twenty-three millions 
of various pagan or non-Christian religions. It should 
be said that this last item represents a very wide general- 
ization, since it contains Parsees, Sikhs, Jains, Jews, 
and Confucians, as well as very primitive forms of super- 
stition.” And yet the King of England is the defender 
of the faith, the head of the Church, the man who in his 
royal capacity represents the Christian religion. 
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A CORRESPONDENT sends us some pages from a parish 
paper of an Episcopal Church in which religion and the 
creeds are treated in a very liberal way, as the following 
clipping will show: ‘‘The really vital thing in every de- 
nomination is the same in all denominations: it is pure 
religion, ethics charged with emotion. Theology has 
no part nor lot in it. The vital religion of to-day is 
drawn from these convictions: the fatherhood of God; 
the brotherhood of man; the leadership of Jesus Christ; 
salvation by character; onward and upward forever! 
And their translation into practical life gives us the 
Golden Rule. Now these are the precise contents of the 
Gospel. And they are almost as revolutionary of present 
conditions as they were of those in the days of Jesus. 
But conservative or radical, they—and not the creeds, 
are the everlasting Gospel. And they, and not the creeds, 
are to dominate the world henceforth.”’ 
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ONE of the most unexpected and puzzling results of 
the religious and secular education of the negroes in 
America is the extension of their influence to the mem- 
bers of their race in South Africa and a subsequent 
uprising of the whites against them. The English and 
Dutch claim that the influence of Methodist bishops and 
other missionaries from the United States has made 
the native Africans restless, ambitious, and rebellious. 
The cry is raised, ‘‘Africa for the Africans, Ethiopia 
for the Ethiopians,’’ and the old slave-driving cries of 
the Boers begin to be heard in response; and, it is said, 
with a threat in South Africa, that the negro must keep his 
place or gonorth. It isa strange comment on our boasted 
progress in humanity that the civilizing influence in 
Africa, exerted through the African Methodist Church, 
should be considered a threat to white men. Where are 
we coming out in our dealings with the backward races 
if religion and education are to be regarded by people 
speaking the English language as causes of dangerous un- 
rest and ambition ? 
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Ir is not safe in America for ministers to preach ser- 
mons which they have bought or stolen. It is impossible 
to know whether in every case plagiarism is discovered 
ornot. But some preachers who are sinners in this respect 
would be astonished if they knew that there were listeners 
who had recognized the source of their sermons and 
said nothing to make a scandal. Such practices have 
with us always been surreptitious and disreputable, 
but, according to the Christian Advocate, some one is 
sending out letters to Methodist ministers offering for 
sale sermon topics with notes, or sermons written out, 
to be used verbatim or to be followed as guides. The 
Advocate has secured one of these sermons and printed 
it, so that, if any Methodist minister has used it, his hearers 
may spot him and report. The promise is made that 
no other minister in the neighborhood shall have a 
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duplicate, but one poor fellow who took the bait and 
preached one of these sermons soon heard of other men 
preaching the same sermon. Has this letter been sent 
to any of our ministers? 


Science and Immortality. 


Science, properly so called, is an orderly arrangement 
of facts gained by observation and the deductions of 
common sense. Every scientific statement is capable 
of proof and of verification by renewed experiment. 
If any one, for instance, doubts the statement that a 
piece of iron may be permanently affected by contact 
with a magnet, it is only necessary to bring the magnet 
and iron together in the presence of the doubter, and 
the proof is complete. It can be repeated as many times 
as the doubt arises. 

Using words in this sense, there is at present no science 
of the future life. If there is knowledge that proves that 
the dead are alive and can manifest their presence to the 
living, this knowledge is still confined to various stages of 
personal experience and is not of such a nature that it 
can at any time be proved by experiment. The late Mr. 
Myers and Mr. Hodgson believed that they had proof 
that was conclusive. Prof. Hyslop and Dr. M. J. Savage 
have a similar confidence, and believe that in time the 
knowledge that is now sporadic, personal, and incapable 
of verification by a repetition of experiments will become 
so general and so well attested that a real science of the 
future life will be as well established as that which con- 
cerns electricity, with all its mysterious phenomena and 
strange suggestions. 

But it is not science in this sense of which we speak. 
There are many learned men, some of them, from a 
scientific point of view, the most learned in the world, 
who do not hesitate to say that science offers no reason 
to believe that the mind of man can survive the change 
of physical death. It is not our intention to strive in 
argument against the declarations of science. Our re- 
sponse would be, not an argument, but the question, 
Well, what of it? What reason have we ever had to 
suppose that physical science could, by searching, find 
a human soul or predict its future? . The whole argument 
of science amounts to the statement that, as intelligence 
has never been known to manifest itself apart from matter 
organized in brains and nerves, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that, after the brains and nerves have ceased to be, 
intelligence will persist. From the point of view of physi- 
cal science the demonstration is complete. 

But the evidence is not all in and the case is not closed 
when physical science has finished its work. As Dr. Le 
Conte once said, if you could look into the human brain 
and see what was going on there while thought and feeling 
are active, you would see nothing but molecular action. 
You could see nothing else, for there would be nothing 
else to see. But, when we look at the same process, he 
said, from the inside of the brain, all is changed. Now, 
if we say that intelligence has never been manifested 
excepting through a brain like our own, then we must 
begin with the denial of all intelligence in the universe, 
outside of animated life such as we know. ‘There can be 
no God, no pervasive intelligence, no universal life in 
which we live and move and have our being, if the verdict 
of physical science is correct. 

To us such a conclusion is so wild, so contrary to all 
the great deliverances of our own intelligence, so fatal 
to the idea of unity and wholeness which are the chief 
glories of science itself, that the declarations of the sci- 
entific doubter become trivial. They may last while one 
is merely thinking about things which perish; but they 
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are always swept away when, in a mighty wave of ethical 
emotion, spiritual power sweeps through the mind of a 
man or a generation. 

Not to physics, but to metaphysics,—that is, the knowl- 
edge that comes after physics and is higher,—are we to 
look for philosophic evidences of immortality. Psy- 
chologists are beginning to take courage, to add to the 
physical side of their science the testimony of conscious- 
ness. What men know of themselves, about themselves, 
because they are conscious of what goes on inside of their 
own minds, hearts, and consciences, will in the end pre- 
vail. A deal of jargon has been allowed to cloud the 
facts of experience. It would be possible for some su- 
perior youth, whose moral fortunes have not yet been 
determined, while in doubt, to have put into his hands 
a bit of bone or baked clay or carved stone on which 
are strange characters, which signify nothing to him. 
Now this object would affect his nerves of touch, of 
sight, and produce their full molecular effect, without 
arousing in him any emotion. Let some one interpret, 
then he learns that these characters have a meaning. 
Although unknown, they are like our writing. At last 
some one discovers a key to the unknown script, inter- 
prets the writing, and finds in it some lofty sentiment, 
written down by an unknown person ten thousand years 
ago. Now a miracle occurs. This sentiment, which is 
not a material force, leaps into the mind of this youth 
and transforms him. What steam is to the motor, 
this thought is to the young man. It changes his life; 
it gives new direction to every energy of his body and his 
mind; it may drive him across seas and over continents 
to face hardships, and at last may make of him one whose 
name shall be remembered for ages, or it may drive him 
to a lonely death in a foreign land. Physical science 
has never accounted for such a phenomenon, nor even 
suggested an explanation. Until it does, let it not claim 
that it has solved the problem of the future life. Ifa 
thought, leaping thousands of years, can enter the mind 
of a man, and, through that mind, control all the units of 
physical power, move him to action, and through him 
perhaps shape the fortunes of a nation, there is something 
in it which cannot be described in any analysis of the 
human brain and nerves. 


Let Those who Sleep awake. 


In our northern world the mysterious summons of 
Nature down at the roots of things is like the voice heard 
by little Samuel when he awoke from sleep, and answered, 
“Tord, here am I.” ‘The world has slept a long, delicious 
sleep, in which its circulation has not been suspended, 
only slowed to faint heart-beats. It has stretched itself 
under the brown turf and snow coverlid, and let the 
winds blow and the frosts come and the rain fall and the 
sleet hang jewels on the trees and bushes. It has not 
minded the stilling of the streams nor the thickening of 
ice on ponds and lakes. Its children of the upper world 
-have been left to take care of themselves. 

But the time has come for that thrilling, prophetic 
voice to make itself heard: ‘‘Let those who sleep awake.” 
The little roots far underground arouse themselves. 
They begin to suck at the old mother’s breast, tiny mouths 
drawing in the blood of the ground, sending it with a vital 
shiver and glow, a throb and thrill of new life, on its 
mysterious climb up through the rigid trunks, the dry 
branches, and denuded twigs to the topmost bud on the 
highest limb of the forest. When the sap begins to cir- 
culate, the world takes on a newlook. It has opened its 
eyes on the fact of a new spring. Sweetness and joy are 
coursing in its veins. All potential crops are there drawn 
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from that mysterious, chemic laboratory hidden in the 
generous heart of things. 

It is the great moment when things begin to stir 
and look vital after the long nap. You feel the hidden 
excitement of forces that push and clamor for revelation, 
the infant spring that will soon come to light leaping 
joyously from the dark sibylline lap that holds it now, 
but cannot long restrain its ardor. It is a prophetic 
whisper, so tender and loving, so gleeful and happy, 
that answers to the summons, ‘‘Here am I.’’ Wood and 
field fairly chuckle to find themselves waking up. The 
floods are out trampling like schoolboys, and shouting 
lustily through the valley. The brown turf of the fields 
seems to heave and pulse in response to their call. When 
the sun comes out after rain the clouds pile themselves 
in curly white manes against the gray. The light streams 
watery and fecund over the plain, and slanty across the 
hill. It has a happy look quite new and caressing. A 
vital message tingles in the fuzzy, scaly, closely packed 
buds on millions of twigs, saying, ‘‘Awake, shake off 
sloth, put hand to work and join Nature’s dance in light 
and air.’’ There is a music, faint and sweet, to which all 
things seem to move. They are keeping step, the flowers 
and grasses: even the weeds are on the way, pleased with 
the tune they hear. 

The soul of spring is creating its body. The soil will 
soon be ready for the seed. How good the soil smells, 
no longer scented with decay, but sweet and fresh with 
resurrected life! 

Beneficence seems new born and smiles on us, and says, 
‘Come forth with a new heart into the light of day, 
and a renovated world.”’ Even this old, crooked willow, 
just tottering to a fall, is putting a scarf of palest green 
around its aged shoulders. It is not vanity that buds 
and blooms, but a triumphant, childlike faith. It softens 
rocks and spreads itself upon deserts and waste places, 
so overflowing in love and responsiveness is the answer 
to the call of new life. Shall not this miracle shine 
before eyes that have grown dim with weeping, before 
hearts wasted by grief and longing for those who have 
gone away not to return with the increase of light and 
the lengthening day? Is there no voice that can pene- 
trate the slumber of the tomb, and say, ‘‘Awake, for 
resurrection day is at hand’? The voice is in the 
childlike and believing heart that trusts profoundly the 
Lord of the spring, the Master of Life, who will not surely 
raise up a new life in nature, and leave the most precious 
product of creative power to wither and fade in eternal 
death. 

The theme is old as the world, but it is not worn out. 
It must always hold the first place in human interest. 
The first poet in ages gone sang of life and death as the 
last poet will. Upon these adamantine chords are strung 
all the beads of fate and destiny. If the material world 
has spiritual meaning for us, shall we not find comfort 
in its analogies. From dark cells of pain let them woo 
us forth into the soft splendor of the great awakening. 
Let us be willing to be healed. There are hearts that 
hug and caress sorrow. It is a private luxury of grief 
they are not willing to forego. All those who seek to 
detach them from their idol are looked upon as hard and 
unfeeling. But let us remember that this is not in the 
order of divine things, that as God brings a new spring 
to the earth with superabundance of joy and beauty 
for all the old planet has suffered during the winter of 
its discontent, so by gentle steps and sweet, unspoken 
consolations he would lead the suffering one to a new 
comprehension of the laws of being, the possibilities of 
renewal in the human soul. 

Resistance to consolation and hope is, therefore, if 
not a sin, a species of self-injury, a determination to veil 
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the face with thick crépe, to the destruction of the eye- 
sight, a perversion of the real meaning of grief which, 
natural and inevitable for the time, is a kind of ploughing 
and harrowing of the soul, that out of the gracious hand 
of the Almighty new seed may be dropped in for a new 
growth of love, service, sacrifice, and triumphant faith. 
Who was it but the greatest of all sufferers who said, 
‘Rejoice, and still I say unto you rejoice’? We need 
the brave word, the strong affirmation,—eyes chastened 
and purified by tears that look forth right into the 
spiritual spring, the new time, the new promise, creative 
and ever re-creative, that knows nothing of death, but 
is submissive to change, and, when the word comes, 
“‘Awake, ye who sleep,” open eyes of glad obedience 
upon a new and better experience. 


Born Again, 


“‘Marvel not that I say unto you, You must be born 
again,’ like most of Jesus’ proverbial sayings, is either 
narrowly or erroneously interpreted. That it was in- 
tended to teach a miraculous change of any sortis shown 
by the context was not within the purpose of the Master. 
In fact, the one thing needed to make Christianity vital 
and living is to totally abrogate the miracle. Let Jesus 
be understood to have worked along the lines of our every- 
day living,—the natural and common. When this is fully 
conceived, a light flashes out upon Christian doctrine that 
is wonderfully helpful. Rebirth is something so intensely 
natural that it may occur at any time and under all sorts 
of conditioning influences. Jesus frequently, and in many 
ways, stated the truth as general, that a man must get 
such mastery over himself that he could at any time put a 
new truth or a higher purpose at the helm. So com- 
pletely would his life be exalted in its purposes that he 
might be called a new being. 

John Stuart Mill speaks of a time when he got a view of 
the meaning of life so new and fresh, so exalting and 
moving in its power, that it changed his whole being. 
There is not one of the great moral and intellectual 
leaders, Bushnell, Maurice, Robertson, Martineau, Chan- 
ning, but record openings of vision, sometimes of a 
sudden character, when they saw what was before easily 
visible, but by them had not been seen. Jesus speaks of 
it in words which require his hearers to change about their 
minds,—their life purposing as well as their spiritual 
visioning. 

It is but little use laying down precepts, or in a general 
way preaching the gospel of rightness to an unchanged 
mind. A thousand Sunday sermons will be absorbed, and 
every one of them displaced in the character, until that 
something occurs which Jesus calls being born over again. 
It is a great change, and revolutionary. It creates a new 
world about us. It lightens up absurdities which we 
had held to be essential. It makes important many things 
which we had held to be trifles. Yet all this while it is, in 
no sense, a supernatural or miraculous event. There is 
nothing more completely natural in this world than a 
thorough co-operation of all our faculties with the divine 
or morally beautiful. 

We are not trying to inflict a sermon in place of an 
editorial. What we are trying to say came to us from the 
conversation of a group of college boys. Discussing their 
researches in the study of Herbert Spencer, one of them 
said: ‘“‘It has madea new world for me. I am not what 
I thought I was,—that is, a created candidate for Heaven, 
—but I am part of a mighty plan, a purpose running 
through all the ages. My! but what a responsibility it 
places on a fellow! I have got to take a part with the 
Intelligent Purpose in Nature.’’ But another responded, 
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‘‘The ape, after all, is still in us.” And a third added: 
‘“‘T wonder what the man of ten thousand years hence will 
be. Will he have worked half of our reasonings over into 
instinct ?’’? The contrast was startling, and it seemed 
evident that, while all of these young fellows had been 
born over intellectually, only one of them had his rebirth 
spiritually. It is in this way all along life’s path that the 
very common and the entirely natural breaks up our whole 
current of thought and purposing, and sets us with new 
views at a new sort of life. 

This young fellow had been startled out of his moral 
inanition, to catch the great truth of his essential sonship 
with God. He felt this sonship from the unusual source 
of his collegiate studies, and, with that, his great life duty 
as a moral being flashed open before-him. This opening 
of vision may come-from even simpler means. So vast 
is the consequence that we do not wonder it has often been 
held to be a special enlightening of the Holy Ghost. 
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Notes of an Itinerant. 
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The work of making Christianity more truly Christian 
encounters some peculiar difficulties and enjoys some 
special privileges in California. When I was on the coast 
seventeen years ago, the extraordinary restlessness of 
the people was very impressive to a young man whose 
forbears had all lived in a single small State for seven 
generations. ‘The nomadic fever is no longer so marked 
a peculiarity, partly because families have become more 
deeply rooted as possessions have grown about them, 
and partly because the ‘‘moving on” habit is so preva- 
lent in all parts of the country. Americans seem to 
prefer to live in tents. In New York itself thousands of 
families move into new flats every six months. In Cali- 
fornia I found a few families who had lived in the same 
house for as many as ten years. At one school a little 
girl was pointed out to me who was actually living in the 
same house in which she was born. ‘Then, too, the in- 
tense materialism which formerly characterized the 
civilization of the Pacific slope is less prominent than it 
used to be. ‘This, too, is partly because, with the develop- 
ment of the enormous resources of mine and field, and 
the coming in of cultivated and well-to-do colonists and 
visitors from the East who regard California as a place 
to spend money more than as a place to make money, 
the absorbing rush for immediate wealth is less conspicu- 
ous, and partly, too, I suppose, because money-seeking 
is now so universally the American fashion that its preva- 
lence in California is less obvious than it once was. 
Pleasure-seeking rather than money-seeking would now 
seem to be the characteristic of California life. 

There appears to be, however, an excessive regard for 
the externals of religion. A display of prosperity, even 
if supported by little spiritual vitality or public usefulness, 
seems to attract support. Mere bigness is an effective 
advertisement. A senseless and wasteful sectarian rivalry 
also characterizes the church life. Sectarian zeal has 
multiplied superfluous and ill-supported churches in 
hundreds of towns and villages, and, as a rule, these 
churches represent a very orthodox theology. This 
theological rigidity is a natural reaction from the loose 
moral standards that prevailed, and still in too great 
degree prevail, in California. The climate is soft, the 
people are free from old restraints, and the traditions of 
the pioneer days encourage certain kinds of depravity. 
Confronted with these conditions a man with Calvinism 
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in his blood is apt to hold with intensity to rigid standards 
and to stand up so straight that he leans over backward. 
California, too, is sparsely settled. The people are scat- 
tered over a vast territory. Isolation always means 
provincialism, and provincialism means conservatism. 
The situation is, however, not without its encouraging 
signs. One of the most significant is in the growing 
capacity of the four divinity schools at Berkeley to work 
together. These schools, representing the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Unitarian communions, are 
learning how to economize effort and resources by ex- 
changing courses of instruction and co-operating in cer- 
tain common fields of scholarship. It was my privilege 
to address a joint meeting of the faculties and students 
of these schools, and it was good to discover that these 
joint sessions are held fortnightly. The effect of this 
co-operation and the influence of the two great non- 
sectarian universities cannot but gradually abate the 
evils of intense sectarianism. 

Further, it must be observed that, in spite of prevailing 
materialism and sectarianism and conservatism, idealism 
has a good chance to flourish in a land of wonderful 
natural beauty. No one can look out on the snow peaks 
at Redlands, or watch the cloud shadows chasing one 
another over the green floor of the San Gabriel Valley, 
or view the curve of the shore and the encircling hills at 
Santa Barbara, without a deepening sense of the divine. 
The longings and daring hopes that are at the heart of 
all religion press for utterance in the presence of such 
scenes. Poetry broods over the land. The peaks of the 
Sierras compel the lifting up of men’s eyes unto the hills. 
The expanse of many-colored seas broadens mental hori- 
zons. ‘The intense life and joy of nature deepens delight, 
and the prodigality of nature restores confidence in the 
heart of the universe. As almost nowhere else men come 
into touch with the creative mind that teems with 
beautiful inventions. The best elements of religion, 
gratitude, reverence, and trust find inevitable and per- 
petual inspiration. 

Spiritual Christianity enjoys all these advantages and 
’ js not seriously handicapped by the evils. The pleasure- 
seeking habit of the people and the indulgences of an 
indolent climate are, indeed, handicaps from which all 
churches suffer;-but the conservatism of the orthodox 
churches is, in a measure, a help to the Unitarian cause, 
as it compels a natural reaction and often drives thought- 
ful people to seek satisfaction for their spiritual needs in 
the liberal churches. Materialism, too, has its inevitable 
reactions, and the nomadic habits of the people, while 
they require a minister to speak more or less to a passing 
procession, yet on the whole, as they involve a detach- 
ment from old associations and the uprooting of tra- 
ditions, favor the heretical churches. Since the Athen- 
ians no people have been more eager than the Californians 
to hear and see some new thing. Our cause is served by 
an exceptionally alert and able band of ministers. In 
each and every place where one of our churches is main- 
tained the Unitarian minister is acknowledged to be the 
best preacher in the community and one of the most 
useful public servants. The cordial co-operation of the 
Universalist ministers and churches adds to the efficiency 
of our work. The Universalists are not represented in 
the central and northern parts of the State, but in the 
south they have good churches at Pasadena, Riverside, 
and Santa Paula, and a small constituency in Los Angeles. 
There is no overlapping or duplication of effort, and all 
the ministers co-operate in the Southern California Con- 
ference. Many people of Unitarian traditions find them- 
selves at home in the Universalist church at Pasadena, 
and Universalists are found among the most helpful 
members of the Unitarian churches in Redlands, San 
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Diego, and Santa Barbara. Just now, by agreement 
reached at the last conference, laymen’s clubs are being 
formed in all of these Southern California churches, and 
these are sure to widen and deepen the influence of the 
churches in the communities they serve. 

My limited time did not enable me to visit all the 
Unitarian churches in California. My two Sundays were 
given, first, to the splendid morning congregation at Los 
Angeles with an evening service at Pomona, and, second, 
March 4 (the fortieth anniversary of the death of Starr 
King), in the morning to the First Church in San Fran- 
cisco, in the afternoon to Alameda, and in the evening 
to Berkeley, at each place to congregations filling all 
the available space. I also held services at Redlands 
and Santa Barbara, spoke at receptions at San Francisco, 
Santa Barbara, and Palo Alto, addressed the Unitarian 
Clubs in San Francisco and Redlands, and the annual 
meeting and supper of the church at Oakland, spoke to 
the united divinity schools at Berkeley, lunched with the 
ministers from the churches about the Bay and with the 
trustees of the church in Berkeley, and enjoyed much 
pleasant hospitality. Though 1 could not personally 
visit San José, Santa Cruz, and Santa Rosa, yet friends 
in those churches were kind enough to come to San Fran- 
cisco to ccnfer with me. I was able also to take part 
in two important meetings of the founders and friends of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, of which 
I want to say more in another letter. 

SamMuEL A. Enior. 


Current Topics. 


AN unexpected change in the status of the Hepburn 
Rate Bill in the Senate was brought about at the end 
of last week by the action of a conference of senators 
at the White House, where an agreement was reached 
to support an amendment to the measure, providing for 
a modified form of judicial review of the findings of the 
projected interstate commerce commission. On the 
day after the conference it was predicted by close ob- 
servers of the course of the struggle in the Senate that 
the action of the conferees would have the effect of re- 
tarding the final vote on the proposed legislation. Sen- 
ator Tillman, whom a strange destiny has placed in the 
position of sponsor and advocate of what is conceded to 
be in a peculiar sense President Roosevelt’s measure, 
announced his complete disapproval of the amendment, 
and predicted vigorous Democratic opposition to its 
adoption. 

al 


THE extraordinary religious and economic career of 
John Alexander Dowie, head of the Christian Catholic 
Church of Zion City, was probably ended at the begin- 
ning of the week, when, at a meeting of 5,000 of his fol- 
lowers, Mr. Dowie was deposed from his authority 
and Wilbur Glenn Voliva, who had been conducting the 
affairs of the church for some time past, was elected in 
his stead. Even the wife and son of the picturesque 
patriarch repudiated him, and cast in their lot with his 
opponents. Despite the vicissitudes through which 
Zion City has passed recently, it is believed that the 
great industrial and religious establishment which Dowie 
organized and developed is solvent, and that the remark- 
able experiment with which Mr. Dowie’s name is asso- 
ciated will be continued for some years to come. Mr. 
Dowie, who has styled himself Elijah III., has been 
absent for several weeks in Mexico, because of ill- 
health. 
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UNLESS an agreement is reached on a new wage scale 
at the conference of the miners and operators, which 
began in New York on last Tuesday, there is a prospect 
that the suspension of work which was ordered in the 
anthracite coal regions and in a considerable part of 
the bituminous district, on last Saturday, will continue 
indefinitely, to the ultimate distress of the consumer. 
The strike orders, which were issued from Indianapolis 
at the end of last week, affected about half a million 
miners in both districts. An important concession was 
made to public opinion by the miners, however, by the 
decision to resume work on any of the properties where 
the operators consent to sign the 1903 scale. An appeal 
sent to the President on last Friday by a group of bi- 
tuminous miners, urging the chief executive to appoint 
a commission to investigate conditions in the mines, 
is regarded as a probable basis of future action in the 
controversy by Mr. Roosevelt. 


a 


A VIGOROUS arraignment of the official and private 
characters of some cf the representatives of the American 
consular service in the East was contained in a report 
by Assistant Secretary of State Herbert H. D. Peirce, 
which was transmitted by the President to the House 
of Representatives last week, in response to a resolution 
of inquiry recently introduced by Representative Will- 
iams, the minority leader. After due investigation Mr. 
Peirce found that consuls and consuls-general, whom 
he names, have been guilty of conduct that reflected 
grave discredit upon the service. Mr. Root, the Secre- 
tary of State, uses Mr. Peirce’s report as an argument 
for the contention that thorough and frequent inspection 
of consular officials is an absolute necessity, especially 
in the Far East and the tropics, where climatic and social 
conditions have the effect of warping the moral sense of 
Americans of ordinary rectitude and sensitiveness to 
wrong doing. 

2 


AN acute colonial problem was represented to the Brit- 
ish cabinet on last Friday, when the ministry in Natal re- 
signed as a protest against the action of the home gov- 
ernment in suspending the execution of twelve rebellious 
natives who had been concerned in the murder of a white 
police inspector in the recent native uprising in the 
colony. It was shown in despatches from Natal that 
public opinion in South Africa was wrought up to a 
high pitch by the interference of the colonial office in 
a matter of internal administration which, in the opinion 
of the people of Natal, involved the safety of the white 
population of South Africa, surrounded as it is by an 
overwhelming number of black tribes. The cabinet at 
London quickly appreciated the gravity of the situation. 
The suspension of the executions was nullified, and the 
Natal ministry was persuaded to withdraw its collective 


resignation. 
a 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the Natal affair a parliamen- 
tary problem of great delicacy was presented to the 
dominant party in the House of Commons by the vigor- 
ous opposition of the Labor group, supplemented by the 
Irish Nationalists, to a labor measure which had been 
introduced by the attorney-general. In effect the bill 
made the funds of incorporated labor unions liable for 
the illegal acts of regularly constituted officers of those 
unions. The laborites, immediately upon the reading 
of the measure, announced their opposition to it in un- 
compromising terms. The Nationalists warmly sec- 
onded the protest, with the result that the government 
abandoned the position it had taken, and consented 
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to introduce a substitute bill, which expressly relieves 
the funds of labor organizations from the liability which 
a recent court decision imposed upon them. The ra- 
pidity of the government’s reversal of its own position 
averted a cleavage in the ranks of the dominant group 
for the time being, but the possibility of future differ- 


ences remains. 
et 


THE vigor and effectiveness of national sentiment in the 
countries of South-eastern Europe was indicated last week 
by a formidable riot at Bucharest, Roumania, in which 
two men were killed and four hundred were wounded 
while they were protesting against the presentation of 
a play in the French language at the National Theatre. 
The majority of the demonstrators were students in 
the higher schools of the capital, who regarded the use 
of the French language in a performance in the national 
temple of the drama as a profanation, to be resisted 
by physical force. The incident at Bucharest recalls 
the serious. disturbances which were evoked in several 
of the larger cities of Greece a few years ago by the de- 
termination of Queen Olga, supported by the Archi- 
mandrite of Athens, to put into the hands of the common 
people a version of the Scriptures in the spokes language 
as distinct from the classic. 


Brevities. 


John Burns, the labor reformer in England, is now 
entitled to be called Right Honorable. 


People talk of the finality of the Christian religion. 
There is no finality in anything that is alive. 


We call them worldly wise who know more about the 
evil of the world than they do of its beauty and whole- 
someness. 


The average salaries of ministers in several denomina- - 
tions of the United States are smaller than the earnings 
of skilled mechanics and miners. 


Revelation is a process of unfolding. It takes place 
when a truth unseen before is recognized as a bit of 
reality which has come to light. 


The only source of religion is religious experience, 
and the only source of religious philosophy is classifica- 
tion and reasoning based upon religious experience. 


Ritualism is entirely harmless so long as there is not 
connected with it a belief that there is any saving efficacy 
in the forms which are observed and the words that are 
repeated. 


The theological barriers erected by our colleges as a 
matter of course one or two centuries ago are breaking 
down, with no one eager or competent to put them into 
repair again. 


There are people in India who confess that they, or 
at least their neighbors, talk too-much for the amount 
of work they do. Such a confession, made nearer home, 
would surprise no one. 


Many of the articles used in the adulteration of food 
and drink are not injurious, but they are dishonestly 
used, because they cheapen the cost of production without 
the knowledge and consent of the buyer. 


The Living Church does not like Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
who, it is willing to believe, is ready to become the finan- 
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cial agent of the Vatican, and who once offered a large 
sum of money to the missionary fund of the Episcopal 
Church on condition that no part of it should go to the 
diocese of Fond du Lac. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Men’s Church Clubs. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Through your columns I should like to get into com- 
munication with every Unitarian minister in whose 
church there is an active men’s club. May I ask such 
ministers to send me the title of their men’s club, together 
with the name and address of the secretary? The value 
of the list will depend largely upon its completeness. 

In this connection I wish to draw attention to a hopeful 
movement, the Federation of Men’s Church Clubs. Not 
only does this Federation aim to draw the men into our 
churches and promote a virile, masculine type of religion, 
but it also promises to.draw together some of the forces 
of our divided Protestantism into a working fellowship. 
The broad spirit of the movers in this enterprise is seen 
in the appointment of a Unitarian as one of the editors 
of the organ of the Federation, The Brotherhood, a little 
paper issued monthly. As yet there are but two Uni- 
tarian men’s clubs that have applied for membership in 
the federation. Why is it, I cannot help asking, that we 
talk so much about brotherhood and unity, protesting 
against denominational exclusiveness, and then, when 
opportunity is offered to work with our orthodox brethren, 
we ignore it? Here, as in the case of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, is a fine chance to prove our 
faith by our works. Whatever the returns to each club, 
whatever the fate of this particular federation, we, above 
others, it seems to me, ought to stand by the principle. 

Surely it is not too much to ask that each club apply 
for membership, sending to the secretary, Rev. Herbert N. 
Barker, Jamaica Plain, Mass., $2, representing the annual 
dues of each club. But whatever else you do, brethren, 
let me know of the existence of your men’s organizations. 

EUGENE R. SHIPPEN. 


Upnam’s CORNER, Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor oj the Christian Register:— 

I would like to call to the attention of the men’s clubs 
existing in our Unitarian churches the ‘‘Federation of 
Men’s Church Clubs,” organized about three years ago. 
As the name indicates, it is a union or federation of the 
societies, clubs, or organizations of any kind for men in 
the churches of New England, who are to unite for mutual 
interest and benefit. It is interdenominational. Any 
men’s organization, class, society, or club connected 
with any church of any denomination in New England 
is eligible for membership. Thus far it includes forty 
clubs, representing five different denominations. The 
Unitarian church has but two representatives. 

The annual delegate conference of the federation, 
which occupies an afternoon and evening, is a sort of 
clearing-house for all problems arising in connection 
with the work of men in the churches. Valuable sug- 
gestions are obtained from the experience of others and 
inspiration from such men as Dean Hodges of the Episco- 
pal Theological School and President Faunce of Brown 
University. 

The federation publishes a monthly paper, The 
Brotherhood, the subscription price of which is twenty- 
five cents. Application for membership should be made 
to the secretary, Rev. H. A. Barker, 9 Chestnut Square, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. The annual fee for each club is $2. 
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It is with the hope of increasing the Unitarian repre- 
sentation that I venture to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of our churches. In these days, when so much 
publicity is given to the policy of exclusion we, as Un- 
tarians, should not be backward in welcoming every 
opportunity for co-operation with the brethren of other 
communions. EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 

Boston, Mass. 


In Common Things. 


Seek not afar for beauty. Lo! it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In stars, and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For see, 

It is a flower that blossoms by thy door! 

Bring love and justice home, and then no more 
Thow’lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought; 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine command; 
Life’s common deeds build all that saints have thought. 


In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 

Men look for God, and fancy him concealed; 

But in earth’s common things he stands revealed, 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out his name. 


—Minot J. Savage. 


From Florence. 


AY Rae 


“You happy Florentines— 
And you were there last year!” 


So came the pleasant greeting from an English friend, 
himself a lover of Florence, familiar with most that has 
been said of it, and with very much of the too much it 
contains. Yes, we were here last year, when anemones 
were in bloom and every day made earth more bright 
and fair. To have been here last year is reason why 
we are here this. Nor will this time suffice. Here, not 
hours and days are needed, but the slowly moving months 
and even the leisurely years. 

Of course every one coming to Florence for the first 
time gives himself such preparation as he may. He 
studies photos, talks with artists who have lived here, 
reads no end of books. He comes with some conception, 
though an inadequate one, of the vast art treasures 
Florence holds in perpetuity. He is soon in the midst 
of them, more than satisfying his eyes, and having his 
fill. He puts in a morning here, an afternoon there. 
He gets weary after ten or twelve days of seeing every- 
thing,—yet perseveres. He goes away really familiar 
with scarcely anything. Impression, he finds, has been 
imposed upon impression. How few things stand forth 
distinctly outlined, as he tries to look at them again 
hanging upon the walls of memory! Names, dates, 
places have become very much mixed. By some attempt 
at too much he has arrived at jumble, shatter, and a 
vexatious confusion. The Uffizi seems to have collided 
with the Pitti. Masterpieces get themselves hung 
where they do not belong. San Marco feels hurt that 
he placed one or two of Fra Angelico’s matchless things 
in the Accademia delle Belle Arti. To rectify and re- 
move all this blur, this waste made by this haste last 
year, he has to come again, to take things more leisurely, 
to give them time to fall each into its own place. 

Doing this, there are plenty of interesting asides. A day 
or two ago we gave an afternoon to the Certosa, three 
miles away. It is an old Carthusian monastery, crowning, 
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like a fortress, an eminence that commands the beauti- 
ful country in all directions. Of course, like all relig- 
ious houses, it is confiscated to the all-devouring State. 
The brotherhood is allowed no further ‘‘treasure on 
earth, where thieves break through and steal.’ Its 
present members are to be allowed to live on, and to 
die when they must. The order has no onlook. ‘This 
present world will be glad, imagines that it will be a 
better- world, when it shall have done with them. Here 
for more than five hundred and sixty years these Car- 
thusians have lived, one generation of them after an- 
other; have built up this massive structure; have en- 
crusted its shrines with costly works of art, hung its 
altars with many invaluable paintings, laid its floors in 
marble wherein one finds here and there tombs of the early 
Renaissance period so beautiful to-day as to hold him 
spell-bound. But there are only eighteen of these Car- 
thusians now left in the Certosa. Their days are num- 
bered. Not one of them is young. All are past middle 
age. Yet, though the situation is pathetic, if not cruel, 
they are not sad. Are they realizing the beatitude, 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall persecute you”? The 
brother who showed us about had a face that beamed 
not more with content than with jollity. So happy was 
he in looks and word as to evoke from an American 
woman the comment, whatever it may mean, ‘‘Isn’t 
he just killing?” Each of these brothers, clad in robes 
of spotless white, has a house, and by no means a cramped 
or stingy one. These houses open out of the cloisters 
that enclose a large quadrangle where daffodils now 
bloom, and roses, tree peonies, and Madonna lilies are on 
their way to beauty six weeks hence. As we were passing 
along one side of this quadrangle, our ‘‘killing” brother 
pointed to a house door on the opposite side, and said, 
with a tone and a feeling rare, one imagines, among our 
multi-millionaires, ‘‘That, over there, is my little para- 
dise.”” What and where was the earthly paradise of 
our late brother Yerkes, so recently ‘‘taken out of this 
wicked world”? What and where should one place it 
in a world not wicked? 

I am aware that there is a conflict of opposite opinions 
over the suppression of religious houses, like this of the 
Certosa near Florence. If you are secular and socialist 
only in your sympathies, you approve and justify the 
action of the Italian government. You will say that 
a great deal of unnecessary sympathy has been expended 
upon these slowly evicted brotherhoods. Perhaps you 
will do well to recall that a great deal of unnecessary sym- 
pathy has been expended wherever and whenever the 
attempt has been made to bring in the kingdom by vio- 
lence, to take it by force. ‘The question, however, re- 
mains, ‘‘Is it the right way, is it the best we can do, to 
oppress, to do as we would not that any should do to us, 
to wipe out by legal enactment the rights and liber- 
ties of those with whom we do not agree?” ‘‘Ah, but 
you know, sir, that men of good family are very rarely 
found in these religious houses nowadays. ‘There is not 
much to attract the upper classes within these estab- 
lishments. They are picturesque objects in the land- 
scape that delight the eye of the artist or of the English 
ritualist, but nothing more.’’ So says one who has made 
up his mind, and thinks he knows. 

Another afternoon we unearthed unrealized treasures 
in the Biblioteca Laurenziana, a library founded by the 
first of the Medici, Cosimo the Elder, in 1444. We had 
come to it the second time for two more copies of the 
original pictures of Petrarch and Laura. That we had 
come the second time on this errand touched and opened 
the heart of the custodian of this remarkable collection 
of rare and matchless things. He is a man of fifty, 
perhaps, an enthusiast, who gives his life to the more 
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than ten thousand manuscript volumes intrusted to his 
care, and evinces an unfeigned delight in bringing before 
the eyes of really interested persons the things he him- 
self seems to caress and cherish with a warm affection. 
It was really difficult for us to tear ourselves away from 
his attentions; for we had no claim upon him, and felt 
ourselves unwarranted in taking up so much of his 
time. Most of these precious manuscripts are kept 
carefully covered from the light in the vast hall that 
contains them. Some are in cases of glass, as was the 
most beautifully illuminated missal in all Italy, only 
two pages of the book therefore being visible. Here, 
too, was the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini just 
as it came from his hand; some of Petrarch’s letters, in 
which was an illuminated page, somewhat faded by 
time, with its picture of Dante; manuscripts of both 
Boccaccio and Dante as well. But I think I was more 
impressed by a couple of pages of Virgil, just as he wrote 
and left them, than by anything else that this kind man 
brought forth out of his marvellous treasury. They 
made one feel that the printing-press was a doubtful 
blessing, if one judges from the point of writing by the 
human hand. No printed page can compare with the 
precision of every word, letter, and cut of line in each 
letter of this amazing hand of Virgil. If any one, visit- 
ing Florence, will give half a day, or a couple of hours 
even, to this Laurentian Library, he or she will be richly 
repaid. While we were there, and were being treated to all 
this undeserved consideration, an. American came in 
with his wife, both intent upon putting their “‘girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes.” Turning his bat- 
teries of high desire abruptly upon us, he said, in the 
American tongue, ‘‘What do you call this place any 
way?” ‘The Laurentian Library.” ‘‘Oh, that’s it, is it? 
Well what’s that place downstairs?” ‘‘The Cloisters; 
and that church by the side of the stairs is the Chapel 


of the Princes where the Medici are entombed.” But 
this was too much, past all comprehension. ‘Thank 
you. Is it far to Cook’s office?” 

On a Sunday one is pulled in various directions. All 


galleries and museums are free on the great religious 
day of the week. Is it a device of the Enemy? People 
who have not too much money are tempted, and yield. 
But, if one does not yield, he still has to choose between 
listening with pleasure and edification to Tony André 
as he preaches in French, and going to the one great 
church in Florence where sacred music may be heard 
at its best. Last year we chose the place, plain as a 
Quaker meeting-house, and as clean, where Tony André 
spoke words of truth and soberness worthy of all accep- 
tation. But this year we gave two Sunday mornings 
to the sumptuously decorated Santissima Annunziata, 
a vast church founded over six and a half centuries ago, 
and greatly enlarged a couple of hundred years later. 
The interior greatly surpasses that of the famous Duomo, 
which is famous chiefly by virtue of its fair outside and 
Giotto’s Campanile that stands sentinel beside it. Even 
on great days the service within the Duomo can scarcely 
be rendered impressive. It is as drear as the interior 
itself. But at the Annunziata all is so different. As you 
enter, you are immediately interested in the Cappella 
della Vergine Annunziata, a gorgeous shrine hung round 
with a hundred ever-burning lamps, at which mass is 
continually being said and before which hundreds are 
devoutly saying their prayers. This is on your left hand 
as you enter at the front door, and really occupies but 
a very small part of the spacious interior. At eleven 
o’clock, at the high altar far away at the opposite end 
of the church, high mass begins. In no Roman church 
have I ever known it conducted in so perfect and well- 
ordered manner. In Italy masses are apt to seem slip- 
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shod, careless, and perfunctory in their conduct. But 
here it is not so, but simple reverence and sincere feel- 
ing characterize every movement of the officiating clergy. 
Added to this is the music by orchestra and choir, neither 
of which are visible. But both orchestra and singers 
are of the musical elect. That the music at the Annun- 
ziata is not precisely the pope’s music may be confidently 
asserted, but that Palestrinian harmonies would be more 
uplifting may well be doubted. A Sunday morning at 
the Santissima Annunziata in Florence between the 
hours of eleven and twelve is not to be neglected. While 
speaking of Florentine churches, this curious fact may 
be mentioned: the American church at Florence is at 
the present time under the pastoral care of two Angli- 
can priests. If America must have a national church in 
this wonderful city, how is it that she cannot find min- 
isters of that church to conduct its services, and serve 
the many Americans who both reside in Florence and 
are always on the come and go.throughout the year? 
It seems to us a little absurd that an American Episco- 
pacy should assert itself as against an Anglican Episco- 
pacy, but still more absurd that, if it must do so, it should 
be manned by priests who are of the Episcopacy it has 
left far behind it. Most strange, and past all finding out, 
are the ways ecclesiastical! Unreason, no less than 
reason, is justified of her children. 


Sweetness and Light. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


In Secretary Taft’s tribute to John Hay, he says that 
the most noticeable trait of the great man’s character was 
its sweetness and light. Every man is great who can 
keep his sweetness and light to the end of the journey. 
Misfortune, sorrow, injustice, are mere incidents of life, 
_ painful for the moment, but not dangerous in them- 
selves. The danger is in the poison they leave in the 
heart. 

A man fails in business, all the savings of years are 
swept away, the home he loved must be sold, his family 
face poverty. He comes down town with his head erect, 
with a clear eye and a steady voice he greets his friends 
as always. He meets his loss, as many other good men 
have met theirs, with the same courage and sureness of 
heart he met success. Why, it is only an incident of 
business: it has not touched the man, not broken into 
the home, not stained his real honor. Of course, that 
man will succeed, though he fail a dozen times; and all 
through it life will be worth while, for he has kept his 
sweetness and light. 

But, if the man sinks down limply, talks of suicide, 
abuses fate and his fellow-man, the misfortune has 
planted poison in his heart, and it will eat away his 
character. In ten years you will see a weak, miserable 
failure going around whining about ‘‘when he got broke 
up.” : 

To the man who keeps his sweetness and light the sting 
of misfortune will never poison. 

Perhaps sorrow poisons more hearts than any other 
incident of life. It gets into the heart and makes a slave 
of memory. It imbitters by persuading the sorrower 
that he has more than his share of trouble: it weakens 
character by self-pity. It is a sin against one’s self and 
all one’s friends to allow grief to rob the heart of its 
sweetness and light. Trouble comes surely. We must 
bear our share; but, if we keep the heart open to the sweet 
influences of earth and heaven, it soon passes into the cool, 
shadowy recesses of half-forgetfulness, where it causes 
no regret. 
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Many a heart, too, loses its sweetness and light, and 
grows bitter because it has been wronged by a fellow-man 
or betrayed by one it trusted. To be sure, the world 
holds many faithless men and women, and you are singu- 
larly fortunate if you have never called one friend. 
There are hundreds of these people, cruel, mean, and base, 
rei some of them at least will wrong you sooner or 
ater. 

Yet the wrong will not hurt long, the disappointment 
will soon pass unless you allow the incident to poison your 
heart with hate and suspicion. The one who will keep 
faith through a dozen betrayals, who will keep his heart 
open to truth and charity, though often wounded by 
falsehood and hate, who labors on with full assurance, 
even in defeat,—to that man will come the broad view of 
life which makes him know that the only lasting success 
is within, and it is little dependent upon the accidents of 
life without. 

To him the currents and eddies, the rain and the storm, 
the heat and the cold come and go; butalways with simple 
faith and high aspiration he goes on unmoved, and of him, 
too, it will be said, ‘“He was filled with sweetness and 
light.”’ 

MARCELINE, Mo. 


Greeting. 


Before the tides of Atlantic, 
That flow so clear and so cold, 
By feet of the shining Sierras, 
By Western Gate of Gold, 
Where billowy tides of the prairie 
Roll green under skies of light, 
In glens of the leafy highland, 
On fields where the cotton is white, 


I hail thee, 1 greet thee, my /brother! 
Receive the heart and the hand, 
In name of the bountiful parent, 
The dearly beloved land! 
She weareth the mantle of plenty, 
She reigneth from sea to sea; 
As wide as the realm of the mother, 
Let thought of the children be. 
—William Wells Newell. 


The Religion of Sidney Lanier. 


BY REV. EDWARD DAY. 


In his ‘‘History of Literary America” Prof. Barrett 
Wendell declares that Sidney Lanier is ‘‘the most memo- 
rable man of letters as yet produced by the South.” 
Here, however, in his praise, which is not without critical 
discrimination, he does not stop; for he goes so far as to 
say: ‘‘The more you read any of Lanier’s poetry, the 
more certain you feel that he was among the truest men 
of letters whom our country has produced. Genuine 
in impulse, fervid in temper, impressed, but not over- 
whelmed, by the sad and tragic conditions of his life, 
and sincerely moved to write in words which he con- 
stantly and ardently strove to make beautiful, he ex- 
hibits lyric power hardly to be found in any other Ameri- 
can.” The recent publication of the Lifejof Lanier adds 
little to our knowledge of his work as a poet. Surely 
nothing which it brings to light leads us to question the 
above quoted words. But it certainly does enlarge our 
knowledge of the man and increase our appreciation of 
his brave life. It also renders timely an inquiry as to 
the more distinctively religious side of his thought and 


his personality; for always in the case of such a thoughtful 


man as he, religion is a very personal matter. There is 
another reason why this side of Lanier’s life has special 
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interest. Like many men of the last generation his 
religious growth was-in the direction of ‘iberalism. 

It seems thati,while, he was in college Lanier became 
specially interested and went so far as to unite with the 
Presbyterian Church; but that, as the years passed, he 
became less satisfied than once he had been with the 
illiberal attitude and creeds of certain churches, his own 
among others. Dr. William Hayes Ward says of him, 
and others who knew him testify similarly, ‘‘In after 
years his creed became broader than that imposed by the 
church he had joined on its clergy.” He who reads care- 
fully and sympathetically Lanier’s poems must find this 
to have been true of him. In his poems, especially his 
later ones, there is a breadth of thought and a liberality 
of attitude toward nature and life that is refreshing and 
uplifting. Liberalism is something more than a body of 
doctrine. It is this, but it is quite as truly an atmos- 
phere and withal a peculiar attitude toward nature and 
life. Frequently we come upon those who are very nar- 
row in their professed beliefs, who are liberal in sentiment 
and attitude. The heart has grown away from the in- 
tellect, the life has wandered far afield from its creed. 
Unconscious of the fact, they may suppose that their 
creeds are profoundly shaping and influencing them, 
when the truth is their growth has been such that their 
lives find but imperfect and fragmentary expression in 
the creeds to which they well-nigh daily assent. 
to come into close personal touch with such men; or, 
if they be men of letters, we need to read those products 
of their pens in which they most truly reveal themselves, 
in order to know where they stand religiously. De- 
nominational classification has become in these days so 
misleading that we usually ignore it. In the case of such 
a man as Lanier, we may very naturally expect to find 
—as indeed we do find, along with the delightful liberal 
tone and attitude—such utterances as re-enforce the 
general impression which his words make upon us. But 
first something as to his characteristic attitude. 

Sidney Lanier was no pessimist. Even in his attitude 
toward parts of the social body he was hopeful. Though 
he suffered much from invalidism, he did not allow ill- 
health to crush his naturally buoyant spirit. If we may 
trust the testimony of friends, he appeared to be possessed 
of a marvellous amount of spiritual vitality, and what he 
possessed in such plentitude he conceived himself to find 
in nature and in the life about him. ‘Thus by inheritance, 
as well as by reason of his philosophy of life, he was an 
optimist. In his ‘‘Song of the Future” he exhorted 
his own spirit and his time in words which have the right 
sound :— 

“Sail fast, sail fast, 
Ask of my hopes, ask of my dreams, 
Sweep lordly o’er the drownéd Past, 


Fly glittering through the sun’s strange beams, 
Sail fast, sail fast.” 


Lanier was not always in happy accord with modern 
industrialism. The crass materialistic side of manufacture 
and trade encountered his scorn. To him it was ‘‘only 
war grown miserly.’ But this, as he could see, is, at its 
worst, but one side of our many-sided life. There are 
sides that are full of hope, if, indeed they be not divine. 
To him in ‘‘The Symphony,’— 


“Man’s love ascends 
To finer and diviner ends 
Than man’s mere thought e’er comprehends.” 


In the same optimistic strain he ventures to affirm :— 


“T dare avouch my faith is bright 
That God doth right and God hath might.” 


Thus does he, even in face of the giant wrongs which 
stalk the earth and in full view of life’s many imperfections 
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and tragedies, speak; yet at the same time, as can be seen 
in his ‘‘Acknowledgment,”’—a beautiful tribute to his 
wife,—he marvels,— ; 
Hsia “How Godican daunt.ess:keep 
While Sin creeps grinning through this house of Time, 
Stabbing His saintliest children in their sleep, 
And staining holy walls with clots of crime?”’ 


Many who are thus deeply and broadly optimistic 
are very forlorn when they have to do with their own 
people and land. Notso Lanier. He had borne patiently 
and heroically his full share of the burden when his loved 
Southland took up arms against the North: he had 
sorrowfully seen and courageously helped his defeated 
part of the undivided whole to rise and go forward again 
with no semblance of its old visions and dreams, but with 
hopes of something which he believed to be fairer and 
better. For a time he had, it is true, faltered, but only 
for a time. Then he had cried, as many of us since his 
words were uttered have felt moved to do,— 


“A pilot, God, a pilot! for the helm is left awry, 
And the best sailors in the ship lie among the dead!” 


These words, it should be recalled, were written but three 
years after the close of the Rebellion. If the mood which 
prompted them returned, he resolutely refrained from 
giving expression thereto. Probably it did not, for he 
seems to have been of too sanguine a temperament to 
allow it. 

In his religious experience, as he grew to man’s estate, 
Lanier sought to lay hold of reality: he had, in conse- 
quence, little sympathy toward those who live for forms 
and ceremonies, or who unwisely put matters of belief 
above life and conduct. To him mere ‘‘opinion is a 
damned intriguer, gray with guile.” As one who is not 
hers, he begs to be let alone; while he impatiently ex- 
claims,— 

“Prim creed, with categorie point, forbear 
To feature me my Lord by rule and line.” 


In an almost seer-like passage in his poem on ‘‘ Wagner” 
he confesses,— 


“And I beheld high scaffoldings of creeds ; 
Crumbling from round Religion’s perfect Fane.” 


To him their religion was something more and greater 
far than acreed. Conscious, as many a husband has been 
under similar circumstances, that in mere matters of 
faith he and his beloved wife had grown somewhat apart, 
Lanier might seriously express the wish that their differ- 
ent beliefs ‘‘completely met, as one, not two.” Yet he 
nowhere sighs for a lost faith, nor did he reveal any 
desire to go back upon the path over which he had pain- 
fully, as most men must do, groped his way. His prog- 
ress he knew full well had been a normal one and had been 
ever toward the Light and the Eternal Goodness. His 
great ambition was not, therefore, so much to enlarge his 
credo, as it was 
“To move with manly purity.” 


All this is not saying that the poet lost his faith in a 
divine presence in nature and the human life, for of this 
he was very confident. Not because of an exuberant 
imagination did he exclaim in his ‘‘Sunrise under the Live- 
oaks,’’— 

“‘And there, oh, there, 


As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air, 
Pray me a myriad prayer.” 


Nor was it a mere fancy that led him to speak of the 
marsh as he did:— 


“The sacramental marsh one pious plain 
Of worship lies”’ ; 


for he apparently was at no time more conscious of the 
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divine indwelling than when he wrote this beautiful 
poem, one of his best. 

Nor are we for a moment to suppose that this poet 
lost, as the years went by and he expanded intellectually, 
his faith in an over-ruling and lovingly inclined Power 
that was guiding him and shaping his career, for he did 
not. Very pathetic is it to recall the fact that, when he 
went up into the highlands of North Carolina to die, 
he spoke feelingly of the opportunity a railroad corpora- 
tion had made for him to write up the region, in which 
he expected to sojourn, for a small tourist’s guide-book, 
as he had written up Florida years before. He gratefully 
accepted the task which he was fated never to accomplish, 
as of a piece with the many bits of good fortune which had 
come to him most opportunely during his career. Yet, 
though he accepted gladly the thought of such a Power, he 
saw clearly that he was no mere puppet. He knew himself 
as a real centre of life and of conscious, responsible activity. 


“What the cloud doeth 
The Lord knoweth, 
The cloud knoweth not.” 


But with the artist there is no such ignorance: he works 
intelligently for certain worthy ends, yet in freedom as 
one who knows himself to be responsible to the Love that 
pervades and reigns -— 


“T work,” says he of himself, “in freedom wild, 
But work, as plays a little child, 
Sure of the Father, self, and love alone.” 


It was this faith in God asa personal inspiration and help 
that gave steadiness and poise to his life amidst its trials 
and perplexities, as one earnestly trying to voice his 
personal message ere his fatal malady forever silenced him. 
In no direction is it easier to determine the degree of 
one’s liberalism than by noting his attitude toward the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. Is the Jesus whom any modern 
man takes to his heart the little Christ of the creeds, or 
‘the great but simple-hearted Master of the primitive 
gospel tradition, who was so normal in all his means and 
methods? One’s answer to this question fixes his status. 
Lanier was not wanting in appreciation of Jesus’ life 
and character, as we can see, for example, in ‘‘The Crys- 
tal,” in which, in true Emersonian style, he dares to allude 
to the blemishesin Buddha,Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and 
other of the immortals, in which poem occur these lines — 


“But Thee, O man’s best man, 
O Love’s best love, 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ. 


Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 
Jesus, good Paragon, thou crystal Christ.” 

It is true the poet here fails to note the fact that Jesus 
no more thought to claim perfection than Guatama did; 
that indeed he disclaimed it as one fully conscious of his 
limitations, and as one to whom the very thought of such 
a claim would have been utterly abhorrent. But it is 
also true that this appreciation, strongly expressed as it 
is, falls far short of even the modern orthodox conception. 

In another poem Lanier speaks still more feelingly of 
Jesus and his brave death as a truth-lover and truth- 
server; but neither here nor elsewhere do we come upon 
anything that is not intensely monotheistic. It is Long- 
fellow the Unitarian who is so misleading in his handling 
of the gospel narratives, rather than Lanier. To this 
more modern poet with his more penetrating mind it is 
God the Father who to him is the All in All. 


“Yea, lastly, Thee, : 
God, whom my roads all reach, howe’er they run 
My Father, Friend, Belovéd, dear All-One, 

Thee in my soul, my soul in Thee, I feel, 
Self of m is 
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It is this pregnant and uncompromising monotheism 
quite as much as his love of nature and his passionate 
quest of truth and purity that should endear this Southern 
poet to modern men and women in sympathy with liberal 
thought. It need not surprise us that Lanier, possessed 
as he was of such an ennobling thought of the Supreme 
Being, should have revealed an unquestioned faith in 
immortality. He does not doubt that the friends whom 
he loves, and whom he is sttre are loved by his God and 
theirs, live, though there is about him here no trace of the 
old literalism. Of Charlotte Cushman’s death he ex- 
claims,— 
“What time with the passing of the night 
She also passed, somehow, somewhere.” 


For him to mention Bayard Taylor, a staunch friend of 
his, in his poem addressed to him after his lamented death, 
is for him to ask,— 
“What daily toil 
Employs thy spirit in that larger land 
Where thou art gone?” 


“Freely to range, to muse, to toil is thine,” 


he exclaims, and then goes on in his fearlessly liberal way 
to speak of the bards and poets of the olden time as his 
friend’s companions in a world of freedom and joy. In- 
deed, to Lanier we mortals, rather than the good and the 
great who have passed out of the earthly life, are the 
deag: ours is the less happy lot :— 


‘We who still are dead, 
Do yearn—nay, not to kill thee back again 
Into this charnel life.” . 


Speaking of the religion of this poet, Edwin Mims, in 
his recently published biography, calls attention to its 
reality and breadth, which, as we have seen, became the 
more manifest with the advance in years. He admits 
that ‘“‘he reacted against the Calvinism of his youth to 
almost as great a degree as did some of the New England 
poets. He at times felt keenly,” he tells us, ‘‘the narrow- 


_ness and bigotry of the church, the warring of the sects 


over the unessential points. In his thinking he found 
no place for the rigid and severe creed which dominated 
his youth.’’ Mr. Mims goes on to say that “‘he gave up 
forms, not the spirit, of worship. He lived the abundant 
life, and all of the roads which he travelled led to God. 
His faith was as broad as ‘the liberal marshes of Glynn.’ 
In the spirit of Saint Francis he said,— 


“*T am one with all the kinsman things 
That e’er my Father fathered.’ 


Notwithstanding his vivid realization of the evil of dogma 
and of sect, he maintained throughout his life a reverent 
faith: he could distinguish, as Browning and Shelley 
could not, between Churchdom and Christianity.” All 
this is very gratifying to those who wish to see religion 
in its broadest and most vitally helpful phases increase 
the number of its adherents. But even more gratifying 
to us all is the quoted testimony of a friend whose words 
it may be surmised would be indorsed by all who knew this 
poet intimately: ‘‘He was one of the most Christlike 
men I ever knew.”” Narrow faiths have often nourished 
nobly beneficent lives, that somehow have risen above 
the thralls their creeds have imposed; but it is always 
pleasant to us, much as we may appreciate such, to find 
those who manage to reshape from time to time upon more 
liberal lines their credo, and at the same time and always 
to manifest the virile righteousness and the sane whole- 
someness of life which are recognized as the legitimate 
fruits of modern liberalism wherever it refuses to let go 
of what to us are the eternal verities. 
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Christ’s Easy Yoke. 


BY REV. I. F. PORTER. 


For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.—Marr. xi. 30. 


To be an American citizen at the beginning of this 
twentieth century is doubtless a lot far above that of the 
average of the world’s inhabitants in promise of good 
fortune, but we Americans are not thereby warranted 
in concluding that the problems of life for us are easily 
to be solved. It becomes us rather seriously to reckon 
with the fact that, exactly because the American people are 
in the front ranks of what is called the march of modern 
progress, therefore they are harnessed to heavy burdens, 
and it were marvellous indeed if they did not find them- 
selves sadly weary at times. Our good fortune as to 
land and century instead of discounting, should add 
emphasis to the timeliness of our text. The secret of 
carrying burdens to the best advantage should be deemed 
the capital secret of life for us. 

Christ certainly had. solved the problem of how to 
carry the burdens of his life to best advantage, and for- 
tunately he speaks to us people of to-day as to the whole 
great army of the heavy-laden of all ages, as one speak- 
ing to fellow-toilers. He speaks not as one who «had 
secured a patent right and assumed exclusive proprie- 
torship over his method of dealing with life. If we but 
master the secret of life as he had mastered it, the easy 
yoke will be our yoke also, and we, too, in all humility 
may say to others, ‘‘Take our yoke upon you and learn 
of us.” In short, all human souls have a birthright 
interest in Christ’s easy yoke; and, if they will but put 
themselves in condition to exercise and enjoy their 
birthright, Christ would be the first to acknowledge and 
welcome their common proprietorship therein with him 
and hail them as comrades. The best gifts of life are 
always on the free list and admit of no monopoly. 

Of course Christ’s language is figurative in speaking 
of yokes, somewhat less so, perhaps, in speaking of 
burdens. Burdens are peculiar to individuals. Christ 
does not say, ‘“Take my burden upon you.’’ A yoke 
represents a harness for burden-bearers, and an easy 
yoke is the most effective way in which any given burden 
can be carried. But, while this yoke of Christ’s, as a 
matter of course, is a thing of the spirit, it does not thereby 
drop out of the realm of reality and become a thing of 
shadows. It remains a prime reality in all the deeper 
experiences ot life. We cannot have gone far with life 
if we have not found out that it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world what sort of a spirit we carry into its 
activities and responsibilities, and it is in this power of 
the spirit that we find the secret of Christ’s easy yoke. 
And to my mind it involves all that is helpful and worth 
while in Christian Science. 

Because of right adjustments of the spirit, the age 
of marvels is introduced again; and, because of malad- 
justments of the spirit, undertakings ridicuously small 
prove often of crushing weight. On the one hand the 
weak things of this world may be seen confounding the 
mighty: burdens that seem mountainous are carried 
without a murmur and even with cheer by weak women 
and humble men. On the other hand the seemingly 
fortunate and favored of this earth—strong in body and 
rich in estate—too often discover mountains in mole- 
hills, and grow weary and heavy-laden before having 
lifted a pound at life’s real and necessary burdens. 
Truly Emerson was right in saying that it is the soul 
which maketh all. A rightly centred and conditioned 
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soul can work miracles in the way of transforming bur- 
dens, making the heavy light and the constraining yoke 
easy. Now this, far from being a depressing subject, 
should show tonic values. 

Surely the noblest heroisms of life and its purest joys 
are largely inseparable from its burdens. Dreams of 
the millennium that would banish burdens from the 
scene of life are but idle visions which no healthy soul 
will long cherish. 

Christ’s yoke will make burdens light, but not by mak- 
ing them less. They will remain real burdens still: 
the energies of mind and body will yet be taxed to their 
utmost, and brain and muscles will grow weary. But 
what matter if we still find rest and refreshment for our 
souls, for with that the whole scene.will be strangely 
transformed. 

Such rest and refreshment of soul comes, I think, 
most of all with the sense of having neared in some real 
measure the goal of life, where we are altogether sure 
of the divine benediction,—‘‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant!” Nothing but that assurance can bring 
the peace of God that passeth understanding. Of course 
no idler in God’s world can know of such rest and peace; 
and not to know of that is to become wearied beyond 
measure in the end, no matter how seemingly easy and 
favored the outward lot. But there is great possibility 
of cheer here for the heavy-laden that is too, often sadly 
missed. Christ’s gospel of good news has been largely 
obscured through all Christian history thus far, because 
of the old idea of work as a curse; but the true gospel 
of Christ is exactly the opposite of this. Woe unto him, 
rather, who has found no real work in life; for such an 
one has missed the true ritual of religion and must fail 
of its peace and blessing. Such was surely the gospel 
of him who said, ‘‘My father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,”’ and of that other soul who declared of the blessed 
dead that ‘‘their works do follow them.” 

The old adage—‘‘three generations from day’s works 
to day’s works’’—publishes not the shame of toil, but 
of the idler and spendthrift. Labor accumulates what 
idleness dissipates, and resumes its place to counteract 
decay, providing the case is not past remedy. 

There is an old text which says, ‘‘It is good for a man 
to bear the yoke in his youth,’’ and the record of the 
world’s successful ones amply confirms its truth. ‘‘The 
problem of the prosperous,”’ as Mr. Dole has phrased it, 
is intensified by the mistaken tenderness or false pride 
of many of the wealthy, which seeks to reduce to its low- 
est terms the acquaintance of their offspring with the 
homely labors of ordinary life. Kipling’s story of 
‘“‘Captains Courageous” brings this truth into bold relief, 
and might well be published as a tract for the guidance 
of millionaires and others of the well-to-do in the train- 
ing of their children. 

The chief concern of Christ’s gospel, therefore, is not 
that of finding a way to lessen the toils of men; for with 
the fulfilment of its ends they will bear yet heavier bur- 
dens, but happily with greater ease than before. Its 
chief concern is to dignify the tasks of life, to throw 
around them the self-forgetfulness, the mind cure, if 
you will, of affection, faith, and aspiration, whereby a 
vantage point of mighty leverage is afforded our strength 
and endurance. 

‘Laborers together with God!’’ When we reach that 
height of experience and faith, we are ready to forget 
weakness and weariness and resume toils that would 
otherwise crush us—like the fabled Anteus of Greek 
legend, who, when nearly overthrown, found his strength 
renewed as he touched Mother Earth, the source of his 
life. 

Now far be it from me to make light of the burdens 
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that do crush in this world,—that losing struggle of so 
many for the bare means of subsistence, the bitter sus- 
picion, and often knowledge, of overwhelming degrees 
of toil enforced by unjust industrial conditions, or the 
selfish advantages taken by individuals in power. It is 
hard to give heed or place to spiritual uplifts in the face 
of injustice that robs one of hope and life, and of toil 
so engrossing and taxing that little strength is left to 
think or pray. But, granted the advent of that hoped- 
for happy age when there shall be a fair chance for all, 
still it is but rational to assume that there will be no lack 
of toil, and that, too, of the humblest and homeliest 
sort. 

Our dreamers of social betterment, in my opinion, 
mistake in seeking to eliminate homely toils from their 
ideal scheme of life. 

An eminent preacher at a Unitarian conference de- 
plored the fate of those whose lot it was to be only hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. He assumed that theirs 
was necessarily a deprivation of life, and quoted Ten- 
nyson’s words to describe their supposed bitterness :— 


‘°Tis life for which our souls do pant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


His social readjustments would eliminate the need of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; but, friends, 
there is a better way than that, and a way more possible 
of attainment. 

The homely tasks—the hewers of wood, the man with 
the hoe, and the rest—must still have place; but the 
spiritual uplifts of Christ’s gospel can dignify even these. 
Have they a legitimate place in the economy of life? 
Are they covered by the demands of duty and affection 
toward God and man? If so, then these humble work- 
ers are the servants of God and man, and coworkers with 
the same, and their toils are all honorable, and the gospel 
message is full of cheer for such. As Thomas 4 Kemipis 
has phrased it: “‘Rejoice, ye humble, and exult, ye poor. 
God’s kingdom is yours if ye but walk in truth.” 

Our age, and especially our own land, has troubles 
and burdens enough that are material and external,— 
poverty that kills and wealth that degrades, corrup- 
tions in city and legislative halls, competitions that set 
every man against his neighbor. A better age must see 
many reforms in outward conditions. 

But our sorest ill is in the temper and spirit of our 
time, in our failure to avail ourselves of those spiritual 
uplifts which are our undoubted birthright. Words- 
worth sings,— 

“We live by aspiration, hope, and love, 
And ever as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 


And like unto this are Christ’s words: ‘‘Man doth not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” And Mrs. Browning cast 
light into the midst of our darkness when she made 
Aurora say to Romney, in ‘‘Aurora Leigh” -— 


“T hold you will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley-feeding and material ease. 


It takes a high-souled man, 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner sty: 
It takes the ideal, to blow a hair’s-breadth off 
The dust of the actual.” 


All of which means that the most powerful forces of life 
are inward and spiritual rather than outward and mate- 
rial; but our age has exploited the latter to the neglect 
of the former, and, whether it knows it or not, is stagger- 
ing beneath heavy weights. And like a restoring and 
revealing thread of light are Christ’s words if we rightly 
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interpret and appropriate them,——‘‘Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly of heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.” 

The easy yoke for burden-bearers? We have it in 
the Christian spirit and the Christian faith. I use the 
word ‘“‘Christian’’ in no. exclusive sense. I mean the 
spirit and faith Christ pre-eminently illustrated, and 
which waits our adoption, when it will be ours just as 
truly as Christ’s. 

Behold how the Master’s life reveals this secret of his 
power! Christ had great burdens, none ever assumed 
greater. And sometimes it would seem his spirit was 
sadly weary. ‘‘Because I tell you the truth, ye believe 
me not.”’ One can well imagine Christ as throwing up 
his hands with those words, as if to signify a hopeless 
undertaking. He had taken upon himself the sins of the 
world, taken into his heart the hopes of all time, not in 
any peculiar dogmatic sense necessarily, but just as all 
loving souls must do in some degree. And there, too, like 
any other tender human soul, so his, undoubtedly, craved 
to see of the fruits of his labors; but that was not to be 
in any considerable degree. No, he must keep faith 
with himself, keep true to an ideal which must wait 
many, many ages for its fulfilment. And yet his was 
a spirit that was never overcome, and carried through 
all the secret of joy and peace. 

Thus, even in the immediate prospect of the cross for 
himself and of bitter trial for his disciples, he could still 
say to them, ‘‘These things have I spoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you, and that your joy might 
be full.” Death and seeming defeat an immediate 
prospect, and yet a heart at peace and full of joy! No 
wonder he said of himself to his disciples, as he could still 
say to most of his followers to-day, ‘‘I have meat to eat 
that ye know not of.”’ But, though admitting freely that 
his experience of the spirit’s transforming power outran 
that of all other souls, yet there is that in our members 
which bears witness to this gospel and prophesies its 
fulfilment. 

Happily the providence of life has so ordered our frame 
that we make experience of the higher laws of life even 
before our minds are enlightened to recognize them as 
such. Thus the love-light of home carries thousands 
—who perhaps would count themselves barren of relig- 
ious faith—to their daily and homely tasks with light step 
and cheerful heart. The secret of the easy yoke is theirs, 
in part, at least, and it only needs larger faith and in- 
sight to redeem the whole toilsome way of life for all 
honest, faithful souls; for the way of all true service is 
ever a way of love and of divine co-operation and bless- 
ing, and there are marvellous restorings in such assur- 
ance. 

I ventured the assertion at the start that, exactly 
because the American people are in the front ranks of 
what is called the march of modern progress, therefore 
they are harnessed to heavy burdens; and it were mar- 
vellous indeed if they did not find themselves weary 
at times. 

Burdens heavier in consequence of progress? That 
may well sound to some like a contradiction of terms. 
The common supposition has been, [ think, that prog- 
ress and a lightening of burdens are synonymous 
terms. Labor-saving machinery, economy of energies 
and resources,—these are the favorite watchwords of 
progress, both material and spiritual. Have we made no 
progress then in these directions? Yes, we have; and 
yet, and yet, in many ways the tax upon mind and body 
has been immensely increased. The measure of life’s 
burdens has kept pace, and more than pace, with the 
increase of facilities for meeting burdens, 
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Our progress in the appliances and resources of life 
has revolutionized its whole economy. The work of 
adaptation to the continually changing order of life 
thousands are finding to be no holiday process. In 
every direction the scale or scope of industrial opera- 
tions and business activities has been immensely enlarged: 
the equipment, therefore, for successful business life, 
professional life, or statesmanship was never so severe 
and critical a problem as now. Hence, our youth must 
know a life of more strenuous toil than ever did youth 
before if they would become hopeful competitors for the 
numerous places that are waiting for captains of industry 
and leaders in every line of life. 

This means, also, that the many shall work under 
orders, that something of industrial freedom shall be cur- 
tailed; and this, too, demands readjustments that are 
not likely to be accomplished without friction and a 
feeling on the part of multitudes that the lot of those in 
humble life has not been simplified and lightened, but 
made more complex and burdensome. 

In short, the fact is that the things of which we more 
commonly boast as furnishing the signs of modern prog- 
ress are, at best, only the materials of progress. Real 
progress is not a thing of easy observation, outward dis- 
play, or swift accomplishment, neither is it a thing care- 
lessly won or surely retained. But true progress is the 
goal of numerous fidelities and their perpetuation is its 
only safeguard. 

The materials of progress alone may prove the devil’s 
opportunity, as well as the Lord’s. Carlyle’s dictum, 
“The tools to him who can handle them,” may lead the 
way to defeat as well as to victory. It all depends in 
what spirit the tools are handled, and to what ends. If 
the devils of selfish competition, luxury, and display are 
allowed to set the pace and fashion of life, in the end 
rich and poor alike will know no betterment, and, 
spite of our splendid materials of progress, burdens 
will increase and the unescapable yoke grow more irk- 
some. 

It is the easy yoke of Christian love and Christian faith 
that can alone make true progress possible or enduring. 
An obedient recognition of this fact will no doubt tend 
to limit the dreams of would-be millionaires, perhaps 
tend to obliterate them altogether; for then men will 
have learned with the poet, how 

“Better it is to go without 
What might increase our worldly store, 
Than our souls deprive of frequent speech with God, 


Or than to cease to feel through having lost our health and peace, 
How good it is to be alive.” 


Surely this poet was right, as Christ was right, when he 
cried, ‘‘What doth it profit to gain the whole world and 
yet lose one’s own soul?’ It is not good to be alive 
and be at odds with one’s better self, and lose place in 
the esteem of God and man. It is an old world, but one 
of ever-living truth and freshness, that out of the heart 
are the issues of life. The work of life must be made 
welcome and sweet through the sentiments of love to 
God and love to man, and further buoyed up by the as- 
surance that we work not alone, but have the sympathy 
and co-operation of Heaven. This is the spirit and 
faith that has wrought miracles in the past, made bur- 
dens light and constraining yokes easy; and this way is 
open still, and there is no other way. It is said of Christ 
that ‘‘for the joy that was set before him he endured the 
cross, despising the shame.’’ Such is ever the trans- 
forming power attending great toils undertaken in love 
and faith. In anticipation they may stagger us, but in 
retrospect nothing so charms us, so proclaims the pride 
and glory of life. Whittier, in words that might well 
have been used as a fitting epitaph for his tombstone, 
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thus describes the recompense of those who find the 
secret of Christ’s easy yoke — 


“Who, looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet_with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow-men ? 


“Tf he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin; 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or home, hath bent. 


“He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 
The praise to Him, in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart; 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he never more 
Can henceforth part.” 


SHERBORN, MASss. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Palm Sunday. 


Father, I glory in the name of Son, 

Born of thy Life, the Child of Perfect Love. 

Grant that by all the world thy will be done, 

As by thine angels in the heavens above! 

Fed by thy love from heaven from day to day 
’*Tis in thy name we go, in that we rest; 

By thee forgiven, Father, when we stray, 
Strong in thy strength and by thy blessing blest. 


Thine is the Kingdom and the glory thine, 
And thine the Power, and what is thine is mine. 


Letter from Col. Ingham. 


SYBARIS, GuLF oF TARANTO, ITALY, 
April 1, 1906. 

My dear Padre,—You will expect to have a line from 
me here, though I must reserve for word of mouth my 
notes on the changes here in thirty-five years. These 
are very quick people, you know, and, as I said in writing 
about them when I made my first visit here, they catch 
hold of all improvements very promptly. 

Sybaris is, as far as I can see, the ideal city in local 
administration; and, with the introduction of the tele- 
phone and the aérial telegraph, they have made some 
steps forward which are worth your notice. 

You recollect how far they carried local option and 
local government. I find that now in every Nomos, or 
district, they admit every individual to his share in public 
duty—I might say, public office—if he does his duty well. 
You recollect that a Nomos comprehended a thousand 
families, or perhaps more. Well, they observed that 
about half the people voted and about half did not. And 
it occurred to them, as soon as they had the improved 
telegraph, that perhaps people would rather do the local 
work themselves than intrust it to the agents of the 
agents of the agents of some ward official. 

So in every Nomos now they appoint—I will tell you 
how at another time—twelve committees of adminis- 
tration to serve each one month in a year. This com- 
mittee meets every morning and assigns to local duty 
each family in a Nomos, if the head of the family have 
expressed a desire for such an assignment. If you are 
frank enough to say that you do not want to bear your 
brother’s burden, or, more simply, that you care nothing 
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about him, and that he may go to the dogs in his own 
way, why, it is a very easy thing to say it, and you do 
say it. In that case you pay your tax in money and go 
to the bow-wows in your own way. But, if you really 
care for the commonwealth and are ready to be assigned 
to duty, you say so. 

Now, if you recollect, in each Nomos they take a pa- 
ternal, or, if you please, fraternal, interest—which the 
women call sisterly—in each other’s business. 

Accordingly, as the plan works, each morning at seven 
o’clock the committee of administration meets and re- 
ceives its written reports as to the need of every house- 
hold. As you recollect, they have admirable indexes and 
books of reference. Half an hour is quite enough time to 
assign to their specialties the workers, who are rather 
more than half the people in a Nomos. Here are copies 
of a dozen bulletins, which I took this morning at the 
office of the Nomos of St. Dorcas and St. Phoebe. 

‘Reader to Nydia Bridgman, Prospect Street, 3 to 5.”’ 
This was an order to a family, where they knew there 
were two or three readers, to go around to a house where 
there was a blind woman. 

“A man nurse for old Gidipus Hephaistus 10 p.m. to 
6 A.M.’ This to a family where there were two or three 
stout young men. 

‘Four boys and girls will come to you at 9 a.m. for 
two hours, to learn their letters, to build with blocks, 
and to be entertained generally. Have a guide ready to 
take them home.” 

‘Seven pages of English to be translated at this office 
before noon to-motrow. Dictionaries here.’’ 

“Bright boy to show the lions to three strangers, sup- 
posed to be newspaper reporters.” 

“They have no bootblacks at the New Patmos Hotel.’’ 

“‘Head of the house, come to examine our estimates 
for sewers in Pericles Avenue.” 

_“‘Annual report to be made next Saturday. Send the 
head of your house.” 

“Danger of small-pox in Dionysius Street. 
and Galen.” 

These illustrations are enough to show how they pro- 
vide for two or three things, where our system wholly 
breaks down. 

I am sure you have observed that in our civilization 
if there should be a dusty afternoon on the Back Bay, 
the people who suffer most cannot relieve themselves 
in any way but by writing a communication to the 
Transcript. It is true that on the strength of such a 
communication men or women feel that they have done 
their duty for the next year in the care of Boston. But, 
if, in the fashion of these sensible people, everybody had 
been permitted to take a turn if he wanted to, he would 
have his own chance,—or, as Miss Anthony would say, 
she would have her own chance—to attend to the needed 
duty personally. Looking over the books, for instance, 
I saw that it was perfectly sure that the shade trees on 
Aspasia Avenue were regularly watered, and watered 
without the prepayment of a cent from the little treasury 
of the Nomos. Indeed, all these gentlemen and ladies 
on the monthly board of administration were volunteers. 
That means that, instead of asking other people to vote 
once a year, and perhaps being foiled in their efforts to 
get a majority for their tickets, they have a chance every 
now and then to run with the machine, and to see how 
hard it is and how easy it is to do what is necessary. 

Take what I grant is an extreme instance: in every 
Nomos I found that the children’s large kindergartens 
were disused. In the duty of providing occupation for 
the higher classes, which in every city presses so hardly 
on those who are responsible, they found that there 
were very nice ladies, by no means of the age of incapacity, 
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who like nothing better than to have a few little children 
come round, perhaps in the morning, perhaps in the 
afternoon, and rejuvenate life by their presence. I do 
not suppose that one of these ladies would think she 
could go for six hours a day, rain or shine, and carry 
on a kindergarten; but, as it stands, each one of them who 
does “‘receive” occasionally a group of wide-awake 
children, does her work with them wonderfully well, 
and it proves that youth and age can trot together in 
the same harness to the advancement of both. 

When I lived in South Boston, it happened that one of 
those gentlemen who carry on Faneuil Hall Market so 
well fell down and had a compound fracture of his leg. 
This man had paid his hundreds of dollars annually into 
the city treasury of Boston, and the city of Boston main- 
tained with princely care one of the best hospitals in the 
world for him, as well as for every poor dog who was 
found with a broken leg in the gutter. But it had not 
happened to this gentleman that he had ever seen the 
inside of a hospital before. 

He went there, and the surgeons made his leg all 
right after the necessary imprisonment, and he went his 
way. Meanwhile in his presence there he had seen what 
improvements were necessary in their daily supply of 
milk, he had made the requisite suggestions to the proper 
people, and the milk supply was put on the best possible 
basis. 

This was the method by which under our system a 
needed reform was introduced. But the system of Sy- 
baris, based on the fourth rule of the Lend-a-Hand Clubs, 
provides that every person in the commonwealth shall 
have a chance, as your Tolstoy boys used to have, to 
find out ‘‘how other people live,” and to Lend a Hand. 

FREDERICK INGHAM. 


Spiritual Life. 


Sacrifice alone, bare and unrelieved, is ghastly, un- 
natural, and dead; but self-sacrifice, illuminated by love, 
is warmth and life—F. W. Robertson. 


Bf 


The true disciple of Jesus needs not to forget himself 
in order to be cheerful in his very innermost soul; for 
the source of his happiness is not in the outward world, 
but within himself —Zschokke. 


ad 


Small kindnesses, small courtesies, small considerations, 
habitually practised in our social intercourse, give a 
greater charm to the character than the display of great 
talents and accomplishments.—Kelty. 


ed 


For us—whatever’s undergone, 

Thou knowest, willest, what is done. 

Grief may be joy misunderstood: ' 

Only the Good discerns the good: 

I trust Thee while my days go on. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


a 


If all men were perfect, what should we have to suffer 
of our neighbor for God? But now God hath thus ordered 
it, that we may learn to bear one another’s burdens; 
for no man is without fault; no man but hath his bur- 
den; no man sufficient for himself; no man wise enough 
for himself; but we ought to bear with one another, 
comfort one another help, instruct, and admonish one 
another.—Imitation of Christ. 
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Literature, 


FLASHLIGHTS IN THE JUNGLE. By C. G. 
Schillings. ‘Translated from the German by 
Frederic Whyte. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $3.80.—There was noticed, some time 
ago, in the Christian Register, a book with 
the title Flash Light and Rifle, published by 
Harper & Brothers. Having paid no atten- 
tion to the controversy concerning the book 
between this firm and. Doubleday, Page & 
Co,, we accepted it as genuine and noticed 
it accordingly. Since that time there has 
come to the editor’s table an edition pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. A glance 
at the illustrations of the book and the read- 
ing of the text shows that this is the genuine 
original from which the other volume was 
taken and condensed. The claim is made, 
and heartily assented to by some of the best 
judges, that this is one of the most remark- 
able series of animal pictures ever taken. 
While the story of travel and adventure is 
spirited and interesting, it is still no better 
and in some respects not ‘so well done as 
some other books that have been written on 
similar subjects. But the pictures tell stories 
which are more wonderful than any one has 
ever written with a pen or illustrated with 
the pencil. Fierce, wild animals of shy and 
retiring habits, ranging from dainty ante- 
lopes to leviathans of vast bulk, are caught 
at all hours of the day and the night in the 
most secret recesses of the jungle. By flash- 
light they are caught in the act of drinking, 
stalking their prey, or springing upon it. 
Lions, leopards, jackals, and zebras are 
caught in what appear to be their most 
characteristic attitudes. The African ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
giraffe, and many beasts, vultures and other 
wild fowl were hunted down and compelled 
to sit for their pictures under circumstances 
which must have involved for the hunters 
more skill, enterprise, and courage than goes 
to the making up of the sportsman whose 
only object is to kill, and who may kill at 
a safe distance with telescopic sights and 
smokeless powder. Besides collecting this 
astonishing array of pictures, Mr. Schillings 
provided skins of animals for museums in 
Germany, and carried home a young rhino, 
the only one of the kind in the museum, 
and a few other wild beasts. While such en- 
terprises are possible, young men need not 
depend upon the pursuits of war for adven- 
ture and the chance for deeds of daring. 


THE Lire oF OMAR AL-KuayyAmi. By 
J. K. M. Shirazi. Chicago; A. C. McClurg 
& Co,—It is interesting to have the story of 
Omar al-Khayydmi told by a native Persian 
who has access to manuscripts with which 
Eastern editors and translators are not fa- 
miliar, The author of this sketch, himself a 
native of Persia, after discussing the au- 
thorities for the facts concerning the birth, 
occupation, and standing of Omar, says, ‘““To 
sum up the points on which I see reason to 
differ from the commonly accepted biog- 
raphies of Omar. He was born not later than 
IOI5 A.D, or 1020 A.D. He was of Arab, and 
not of Persian descent. The name al- 
Khayydmi, by which he is generally known, 
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is a generic and not a family name. Finally, 
he was not a tent-maker, nor the son of a 
tent-maker, but of a man of considerable 
substance, who, for religious or other reasons, 
found it advisable to live in comparative re- 
tirement, or, at any rate, not to assume the 
social prominence to which otherwise he 
might have been entitled.” He puts in 
quite a different light the epicurean senti- 
ments of his great poem, showing that what 
he says about wine and the delights of the 
senses must be merely poetic and meta- 
phorical. Mohammedanism had laid its 
heavy hand upon the natives of Persia and 
made it impossible that one should be free 
to drink wine or to study science and phil- 


osophy without regard to the teachings of the } 


Koran. While outwardly conforming, as he 
must in order to live in Persia, to the de- 
mands of the religion enforced upon him, he 
was a critic, a sceptic, and an earnest seeker 
after the truth which lay outside the horizon 
of the system he contemned. But conform- 
ing, as he did, to Mohammedan uses, he can- 
not have been a wine bibber. He was fa- 
miliar with the writings of Avicenna, and 
was considered his equal in learning and 
wisdom. His fame in Persia is based upon 
his reputation as an astrologer. In 1074 A.D. 
he assisted in a reform of the calendar, doing 
his work with great skill and accuracy. He 
was no tent-maker, but was a preacher, a 
philosopher, a mathematician and an astrol- 
oger. The book in which these interesting 
and orginal researches are recorded is very 
daintily made with beautiful initial letters, 
and head and tail pieces illuminated with 
colors and gold. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN. By 
John Spargo. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net.—It is no wonder that 
this book is receiving profound attention, 
bearing, as it does, the marks of careful, 
unprejudiced study of actual conditions, and 
including unsensational suggestions for the 
relief of present suffering. The book pre- 
sents matters which should become a part 
of common knowledge, to the end that the 
public shall demand a change. ‘The capacity 
of childhood for suffering is always and every- 
where out of all proportion to the power of 
making that suffering understood by others. 
The little children of the poor or neglectful 
are dumb, even when speaking might avail, 
and it has needed studies of this kind to 
open the eyes of those who are directly or 
indirectly responsible for their welfare. Mr. 
Spargo considers the measure in which pov- 
erty is responsible for the excessive infantile 
disease and death; the tragedy and folly of 
attempting to educate the hungry, continu- 
ally underfed school-child; the terrible bur- 
dens borne by the child who has been caught 
up in the wheels of our modern industrial 
system; and the remedial measures which, 
if social and individual duty were more 
clearly understood, would not halt and wait. 
This chapter should be read carefully, once 
the conditions pointed out in the earlier 
chapters are clearly understood. The sug- 
gestions are reasonable enough, including the 
supervision of infant food manufacture, 
meals for school-children, medical inspection 
for schools, and standards for working- 
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children, with special laws for large cities. 
He suggests nothing that has not been suc- 
cessfully tried in other countries. 


THE REAL TRIUMPH OF JAPAN. By Louis 
L. Seaman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—The disgraceful record of needless 
sacrifice in our war with Spain received un- 
expected emphasis by the achievements of 
the Japanese in their wonderfully effective 
care of soldiers both in camp and in hospital. 
For our campaign of six weeks fourteen men 
died as a result of ignorance and incompetent 
management for every one who fell on the 
firing line or lost his-ife from battle casual- 
ties. The~Japanese lost four men from 
bullets to one from disease, beating the 
average of history in this regard by 800 per 
cent. How this result was accomplished Mr. 
Seaman undertakes to show in this book, 
writing, naturally, with the hope of bring- 
ing about such necessary reorganization of 
the medical department of our own army 
as may lead to genuine efficiency. In the 
Japanese campaign the busiest instrument 
was not the Murata rifle, but the monocular 
microscope; and in the field of sanitary sci- 
ence and dietetics all the other nations have 
been taught a lesson. Careful and trained 
observation has gone into this study of 
Japanese methods, and quite apart from 
the significance of the lesson is the interest 
of the story as here set down. 


THE GirL FROM Tim’s PLAce. By Charles 
Clark Munn. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. $1.50.—The author of Uncle 
Terry and Rockhaven has a congenial subject 
in this development of a wild and neglected, 
but innately true and lovable, young girl into 
the well-poised woman. ‘he circumstances 
that surround Chip’s early life are as un- 
promising as even a novel writer could easily 
put together. She escapes from them only by 
pluck and suffering, paying for her inde- 
pendence by hard work and mental conflict, 
but she wins through, and deserves all the 
good things that come to her. This story is of 
and for the common people whom, as Lincoln 
said, the Lord must have loved, since he made 
so many of them,—people who work and 
would consider it a disgrace to do otherwise, 
people whose homes are the honor of a coun- 
try and by whom a nation rises or falls, 
Here are no fine-spun theories, no studies of 
modern problems. The good people are 
good and the bad people are very had, but 
the good prosper and the plans of the wrong- 
doers come to naught. Judging by the ex- 
perience of Mr. Munn’s other books, this will 
find many interested readers. 


BROWN OF MOUKDEN. By Herbert Strang. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Mr. Strang has a theory that it is not the 
romancer’s business to be a partisan, and 
as his last book for boys took the Japanese 
side in the war this story plays itself out 
among the Russians, seeing things from across 
the line. It is almost impossible to notice 
Mr. Strang’s books without referring to him 
as the legitimate successor of Henty, so evi- 
dent is it that he has stepped into the vacant 
place with ability and ingenuity enough to fill 
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it. Jack Brown is a typical English lad, 
alert in facing as in evading danger. That 
the book is thoroughly up-to-date may be 
seen by the closing sentences, which say of 
John Chinaman,—and there is much about 
the Chinese in the book,—‘‘Believe me, John 
Chinaman is not so very heathen; and he is 
waking up. When he does move, he will 
hustle; and, for myself, I prefer a colleague to 
a competitor.” 


PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH. By Eras- 
tus Palmer and IL. Walter Sammis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 60 cents. 
The object of this text-book is to furnish a 
standard of measurement in the use of oral 
English. ‘The authors take the position that 
in good delivery the thought must be mas- 
tered and certain arbitrary rules observed; 
and they undertake to show the student how 
to reach the thought or emotion behind the 
utterance, and how conventionally to ex- 
pressit. Sentences have been grouped under 
proper heads according to grammatical struc- 
ture, and analyzed in order to deduce the 
laws which govern their delivery. For this 
219 quotations have been used, taken from 
the works of 124 authors. The subject of 
delivery is treated first as a science and then 
as an art, with the main intention of develop- 
ing ability to treat vocally the ordinary 
affairs of life rather than to make orators. 
The book is well adapted to its purpose. 


THE Gentus. By Margaret Potter. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Miss 
Potter has planned this work on a large scale. 
The present volume intended to serve as one 
of a trilogy, how to be connected is not yet 
evident, though this is vaguely hinted on one 
of the closing pages. It is the story of an 
ardent nature, tried by disgrace and suffering, 
vibrating between the heights and depths, 
open to an intense artistic temperament, 
gaining wonderful musical success, but baffled 
at points of ordinary human attainment. 
The study of life in Russia is unusual in many 
respects, not least in the frankness implied by 
the use of well-known names. The book 
is certainly unusual in character and scope. 
It contains many striking scenes; and at 
times the pathos approaches poignancy, 
though the impression it leaves is rather that 
of a brilliant panorama than of a tragedy 
played to its close. 


THE Day DreamMER. By Jesse Lynch 
Williams. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.—The title of this story, when 
it appeared in magazine form, was News and 
the Man, which implies fairly enough the 
relative importance of its chief constituent 
parts. Women and a love interest are not 
entirely left out, but everything is subordi- 
nated to the keen, intense strain of a political 
situation with its climax wrought out late at 
night in a great newspaper office. We hear 
much about the dramatization of novels. 
This is the novelization of a play, but it does 
not bear the marks of its origin in its texture, 
as have other similar attempts to recast a 
form. It is a capital story, revealing genius 
in an unrecognized form and under unfa- 
miliar conditions. Billy Woods is in all 
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respects an up-to-date hero, whose life con- 
tains more than one passion. 


Miscellaneous. 


Flashlights in the Jungle, the record of 
studies in equatorial East Africa by C. G. 
Schillings, was translated by Frederic 
Whyte. The American edition is published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. The 302 photo- 
graphs, all but one untouched, are wonderful 
specimens. It is no wonder that they have 
elicited enthusiastic admiration in two con- 
tinents, and that the book which contains 
them is destined to edition after edition. 


W.R. C. Latson, M.D., editor of Health 
Culture, sends out a little book entitled 
Walking for Exercise and Recreation, in which 
he indicates clearly the joy and benefit that 
may be had from this easily available ex- 
ercise, and also the necessity of walking 
properly. MHalf-tone illustrations show cor- 
rect and incorrect ways of walking, and a set 
of exercises for promoting ease and grace is 
given, with illustrations. ‘The price of the 
pamphlet is 15 cents. It may be had from 
the Health Culture Company, 153 West 23d 
Street, New York City. 


The Magazines. 


The Journal of the Outdoor Life, published 
at Trudeau, N.Y., in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, has been made the official organ of the 
National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, of which Dr. Herman 
M. Biggs, medical director of the New York 
City Health Department, is president. The 
membership of the association includes the 
leading workers in the field of tuberculosis, 
both lay and professional, throughout the 
United States and Canada. The Journal 
aims to be helpful to persons suffering from 
or having a tendency toward lung trouble. 
It deals with the outdoor treatment of tuber- 
culosis in an intelligent and scientific manner; 
and, while not advocating self-treatment by 
the laity, or attempting to supplant personal 
medical advice, it points out some of the 
common pitfalls that beset the unwary 
health-seeker. It advocates fresh air, nour- 
ishing food, carefully regulated exercise, and 
competent medical supervision. The sub- 
scription price is $1 a year, or 10 cents a copy. 


In the current number of the Bzbliotheca 
Sacra an article by Peter Roberts on “‘ United 
Mine Workers and Christian Ethics” attracts 
immediate attention on account of its time- 
liness, and well repays reading. After pre- 
senting the present situation in the discus- 
sion now going on in the mining industry 
between employers and employees, and tak- 
ing the position that, as a nation, we are 
anxious that justice should prevail in indus- 
trial controversies, Dr. Roberts asks what 
Christian ethics has to say upon the questions 
thus suggested. He studies the nature of 
the Miners’ Union and the aims of the United 
Mine Workers. He says that the union is 
destined to live, and considers that the form 
it will assume in the future largely depends 
upon the attitude manifested toward it by 
the operators, who have it within their power 
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to decide whether it will be a fighting body 
or one bent on peace. He calls upon all 
concerned—the labor leaders, the rank and 
file of the union, further, on all men who 
may be considered guardians of justice in 
the community—to give attention to moral 
values, He urges the opportunity and the 
duty of the Church in learning the facts of 
the industrial life of to-day, to enter with the 
lamp of truth into the mill and mine, factory 
and workshop. Henry M. Whitney writes of 
“Fear as a Religious Motive,” urging that 
our theological errors to-day are likely to 
be on the side of weakness. Man is held 
under a moral government, and, where love 
fails, then penalty is the consequences. Yet 
to-day popular writers rarely suggest the 
horrors of sin or the possibility of spiritual 
harm, Between the two streams lies the 
truth. Lucien C. Warner discusses the pro- 
posed union of the Congregationalists, 
United Brethren, and Methodist Protestant 
churches. Dr. William FH. Barton writes on 
the proposed polity of the United Church, 
and Hugh MacDonald Scott sketches the 
present religious outlook. John Bascom has 
an interesting subject in the ‘‘ Unemployed in 
London.” Herbert A. Miller presents some 
psychological considerations in the race 
problem. Other articles are by Henry Will- 
iam Rankin, Kemper Fullerton, and Ed- 
ward M. Merrins. 
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DeWitt Hyde. $1.50. 
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Silas Strong. By Irving Bacheller. $1.50. 
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From Longmans, Green & Co,, London. 
Two Services of Public Prayer. By James Martineau 


Forty Years of Research 


in the sources of Christianity 
from an all-inclusive viewpoint, 


summed up in 


the new book by OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Berlin; 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


(Translated by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D.) 


The greatest religious philosopher of Europe crys- 
tallizes the liberal thought in a popular manner for 
the thinking layman. The book will be much dis- 
cussed, highly praised and savagely attacked. 


Send for an interesting circular. 


At ALL BOOKSELLERS $1.75 NET, OR OF 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, = 
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Japan and the Japanese 
Lectures and Picture Calks 


Send for Circular and Special Terms for 
Churches, Alliances, and Church Clubs, to 


REV. CLAY MacCAULEY 
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The Rag-man, 


In all the cities of the world, 
In towns both new and old, 
There’s seen a man who does not mind 
How great the heat or cold. 
He comes with sound of jangling bells, 
He calls aloud to you, 
“Old rags I’ll take, and I would like 
Your empty bottles, too.” 
So then with refuse from our door 
He fills his little cart, 
While we, impatient of delay, 
Wait for him to depart. 
We watch him go and wonder where 
And on what rubbish heap; 
He’ll dump the rags and bottles, too, 
Before he goes to sleep. 

—Josephine Canning, in” Churchman. 


For the Christian Register, 


Aunt Chioe’s Dinner. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


‘“Mary, listen to this! 
to her?” 

The speaker, a handsome girl of sixteen, 
stepped from the open window to the ver- 
anda, where Mary Merton, her cousin, sat 
sewing. 

“What is it?” asked Mary, tranquilly, 
glancing at the open letter in Huldah’s trem- 
bling hand. 

“My friend—my school-fellow—in that New 
York school, you know? She is going to 
stay with the Phillipsons, five miles away; 
and, oh, she wants to come here next Sun- 
day!” 

“We'll do the best we can to make her 
visit pleasant,’ replied Mary. 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t for worlds let her 
come!” almost wailed Huldah. ’‘I’ve stayed 
at her home on the Hudson. Why, it’s 
magnificent! J couldn’t let her see—this!”’ 

And, with a gesture that was almost dra- 
matic, Huldah waved her contempt of the 
tumble-down veranda, the shabby, vine- 
covered house, the ill-kept yard. 

Mary’s pale face flushed a little. The 
home had been her dead father’s, and now 
she, with one old negress, did all that four 
hands could do for its welfare. 

She read the letter Huldah proffered her. 
““She wants to see you now. and stay with 
you later,’ was her remark. 

“Ves; but, if I can get out of her coming 
next Sunday, I’ll manage to be away, some- 
where, when she leaves the Phillipsons’,’’ 
cried Huldah. ‘I’ve got to put her off for 
next Sunday. Do tell me how! What 
would you do?” 

“Do?” cried Mary, warmly. “If she were 
my friend, I would make her very welcome 
with the best I had,” 

({{ Huldah shook her head. 

“Let Isobel see this old place!’’ she an- 
swered passionately. ‘“‘Let her see that all 
we have to live on is grandpa’s pension! No, 
thank you!”’ 

“Huldah,” asked Mary, lifting her clear 
eyes to her cousin’s perturbed face, ‘“‘you 
haven’t made out to her that things are 
different, have you?” 

Huldah flushed darkly. 
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“She doesn’t realize how—how our homes 
have changed,” was her evasive answer. 

She went off to the library. to frame an 
answer to Isobel’s letter. She wrote what 
it always made her hot to remember in after 
days, and, letter in hand, again sought Mary. 

Aunt Chloe, a magnificent negress, whose 
portly form was as erect as a poplar-tree, 
and who carried her red bandanna as if it 
had been a crown, came in from the kitchen 
just as Huldah entered from the hall. 

“Miss Mary, honey,” she said. ‘Has yo’ 
got any they drops w’at cu’ed me las’ year?”’ 

“Grandpa’s cordial? Yes,” replied the 
girl. ‘But—you’re not sick, Aunt Chloe?” 

“Laws, no, honey, I ain’t sick; but my 
Sally, she’s bin took powerful bad, an’ I’se 
a-gwine down to see her.” 

“T don’t think those drops are what Sally 
wants.” Mary knitted her brows in sym- 
pathetic thought. ‘But I'll come with 
you, Aunt Chloe, as soon as grandpa’s had 
his supper.” 

“Oh, Mary, no!” interposed Huldah, fret- 
fully. ‘I hate the meals without you. 
Grandpa’s so prosy. Give Aunt Chloe the 
drops, and have your own supper in peace.” 

A quick gleam shot from the eyes under 
the red bandanna. Huldah was too self- 
absorbed, Mary too busy, to notice it. 

“Oh, T’'ll go,” said Mary, decidedly. “I’m 
almost a trained nurse! Bring in the corn 
bread, Aunt Chloe, and the coffee, and we’ll 
start.” 

As the two stepped down the veranda 
steps, Huldah ran after them. 

“Take my letter,’ she called out. 
must be mailed to-night.” 

Aunt Chloe turned back, and took the 
white square from the girl’s hand. ‘The 
angry gleam was still shining in her eyes. 

Sally proved to be in no danger. A little 
malarial fever, a good deal of fright—that 
was all. ‘“‘Miss Mary’s” visit cheered her. 
It was arranged that Aunt Chloe should stay 
the night, while old Uncle Joe escorted the 
young lady back to the house. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday sauntered by in their autumnal fash- 
ion. On Saturday evening Huldah, having 
gone to stay over Sunday with some friends, 
—who lived, needless to say, in an opposite 
direction from the Phillipsons,—Mary sat 
alone in front of the log fire. Her thoughts 
were very prosaically centred upon the Sun- 
day dinner. 

She began to pine for a breath of fresh air. 
Snatching a light shawl from the rack in the 
hall, she sought the veranda, and lifted her 
face to feel the mild, November breeze, 
straight from the gulf, sweet and fresh. Then 
she took a little walk, to see that the gate 
was shut. 

Close beside it lay a white square, from 
which the South wind had blown the shelter- 
ing leaves. Ina moment it lay in her hand 
—Huldah’s ill-fated letter! 

Aunt Chloe’s remorse was well acted. 
“Laws, honey, now how could I done got an’ 
fergit to mail that thar letter? It sholy is 
too bad!” 

“But it’s terrible—terrible, Aunt Chloe! 
It means that Miss Huldah’s company will 
be here to-morrow—and we’ve no dinner— 
and’”’— 
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“Don’t you go to frettin’ long o’ Miss 
Huldah’s company, honey,” advised Aunt 
Chloe, with superb calm. ‘‘It ain’t no con- 
cern of yours.” 

“But it zs!” wailed Mary. 
home, and I shall feel dreadful! 
can we get a dinner?” 

She lifted her anxious eyes to Aunt Chloe, 
whose face began to cloud. 

“Y’d have sold my watch if I’d known 
about this letter earlier in the day,” the girl 
went on. 

“You wan’ fix a dinner real good for Miss 
Huldah’s company?” asked the negress. 

“Yes, I do! She’s my company, too.” 

“Den ye’ jes’ leave it all to yo’ ole Aunt 
Chloe, and she’ll fix yo’ up fine. She sholy 
will.”’ 

A message was sent, recalling Huldah. 
Then Aunt Chloe took the situation in hand 
in a truly Napoleonic manner. She went 
first to ‘“‘grandpa,” a dignified old gentleman 
with a failing memory. When she left him 
and sought Mary, she exhibited to the girl’s 
astonished eyes a gold piece—five dollars! 

““Wheneva’ I talks to Mas’ Merton ’bout de 
war, and de way my ole daddy fought for 
him in de war, he give me dis here gold 
piece,” she explained. ‘‘It’s all he’s got, 
poor old gentleman! An’ next day I say 
to him, ‘Youse a-lettin’ dis here fall outen 
you’ pocket, sah,’ an’ he take it. Now, I 
reckon, he jwon’ get it back no mo’! Yo’ 
jes’ write down,] honey, what yo’ wan’ at 
de sto’, an’ dat good-for-nothing Joe, he go 
get ’em.” 

“The stores will be closed,’ said Mary. 

“Joe, he’ll get ’em open,” predicted Aunt 
Chloe, confidently. 

Mary’s doubtful brow cleared when, at 
nine, the boy returned with all that she had 
ordered. 

Every apartment in the house was de- 
spoiled of its most presentable pieces of fur- 
niture, that this one should show some like- 
ness to its former state. 

“That’s all to-night, honey,’ announced 
Aunt Chloe at eleven. ‘Yo’ go to bed, and 
get what beauty sleep yo’ can.” 

The next morning Mary uttered a cry of 
delighted surprise as she entered the dining- 
room. She saw a bower of beauty. 

‘“‘Pomona’s Bower,” she cried. 
Chloe!” 

From huge flower pots, placed in each 
corner, rose branches of maple, burning 
crimson and {gold in [the {morning sun. 
Wreaths of the same gorgeous leaves were 
stretched across the ceiling. A fire of logs 
was laid, ready for lighting, in the wide 
chimney. On the table, whose mahogany 
legs bore witness to the strength of Aunt 
Chloe’s arm, the best linen, ironed to a satin- 
like smoothness and glossiness, gleamed 
under two old silver candelabra, filled with 
wax candles. Low, broad vases at each 
corner held red chrysanthemums. In the 
centre an old-fashioned cake-basket had 
been piled high with fruit, and its handle 
wreathed with the smallest and finest of the 
glowing maple leaves. Mary uttered an- 
other exclamation of delight. 

“‘Ain’t I tellin’ yo’, yo’ leave it to ole 
Aunt Chloe?’’ said that personage, magnifi- 
cently calm, like a statesman who has steered 
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a noble bill through a stormy passage. 
“Now, yo’ jes’ take yo’self off to meetin’, 
Miss Mary, and don’ yo’ let yo’ thoughts 
stray off to no mundanities.”’ 

At about four o’clock Isobel Courtenay, 
a sweet-faced girl of severiteen, arrived. 
Mary was at the gate to meet her. 

Up the steps of a leaf-wreathed veranda, 
into a hall darkened, indeed, from the fading 
sunlight, but brilliant with the kindly and 
illusory light of a blazing log fire, past a 
dining-room that seemed to have risen 
bodily from fairyland, she was led to Mary’s 
own neat and dainty room. Here Sally, re- 
stored to health and activity, brought hot 
water, which she poured out. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see a real old Southern 
home,‘‘ cried Isobel, as they descended the 
stairs. “It is so beautiful!’’ 

Grandpa, looking like!an exiled prince in 
his best clothes, awaited them at the foot 
of the stairs, and led Miss Courtenay, with 
an old-world grace, into the dining-room. 

“Oh, how beautiful!’ cried Isobel, again. 

Four quaint Japanese lanterns, suspended 
from the wreathed lines, had been lighted. 
The fire blazed redly on the wide hearth. 
The remnants of the family silver, polished 
to its utmost brilliance, the few delicately 
thin glasses, shone and twinkled in the ruddy 
light. 

The meal itself was perfect, of its kind. 
The turkey—not the bird originally chosen, 
but another, selected by Aunt Chloe—reared 
its imposing proportions in ‘front of grandpa. 
Baked potatoes nestled in snowy napkins. 
Aunt Chloe’s biscuits, of a foam-like light- 
ness and whiteness, were coyly ensconced in 
another. Cranberry jelly contributed its 
gleam of ruby clearness. 

“How can I remember this lovely room, 
to do it justice in my letter home?” sighed 
Isobel. “‘But—where’s Huldah?”’ 

Then Mary had to explain that Huldah 
had not thought she [could offer her friend 
anything in the way of hospitality equal to 
her guest’s merits, atid had written to say 
so. The story of the finding of the unsent 
note, “and our good fortune in having you, 
after all,” followed. Isobel, clear-eyed and 
straightforward, saw through Huldah’s mis- 
take at once. 

“As if any place that ‘sheltered my friend 
were not good enough for hers,”’ she cried. 
“And this is a fairy palace. I can’t think 
how she could so misjudge it—and me.” 

The time passed only too quickly until 
eight o’clock, when the Misses Phillipson 
were again to drive up for their guest. Mary 
asked the two young girls to come in and have 
coffee, while the horse rested, and the_driver 
accepted Aunt Chloe’s radiant hospitality. 
Just as they were about to depart, Huldah 
returned. She had seen their buggy, and 
so crept in by the kitchen door. ‘Then, peer- 
ing over the banisters, she took in all that 
had been done. Mary had said, ‘‘We will 
do our best”’; but who could have foreseen 
that her best would have been so beautiful? 

It was with a pang of self-disgust that 
Huldah realized her own mistake,—a mis- 
take even from a worldly point of view. 
How much greater from the standpoint of 
sincerity and true friendship! 

“Oh, I wish I had let her come—and been 
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here!”” she cried, when Mary returned. 
“Nothing can ever excuse me to Isobel. 
But,” she added, as though in self-defence, 
“who could have supposed that Aunt Chloe 
could have done all this?” 

“Wuh,” remarked Aunt Chloe, who was 
clearing the table, “Aunt Chloe kin do a 
whole pile for a young lady what comes to 
see her Sally when dat dar good-for-nothing 
yaller gal goes a-takin’ sick.” 

A sudden light came to Huldah. 

ce Mary,” 
“she dropped my letter on purpose!’’ 


What Aunty said, 


“My Aunt Katherine has “leven cats,” 
announced Lucia Holland. 

“My Aunt Rosalia has twenty—she sells 
?em,”’ 

Then from Eloise Cabet: ‘‘I know a boy 
whose mother has an aunt that keeps thirty- 
one cats and a hired man to wash ’em and 
feed ’em.’’ ‘The tone of Eloise was calm, but 
her eyes glinted little triumphant glints. 

Then Aunt Patty spoke, ‘‘My Uncle Sam 
keeps more than three hundred cats.’’ 

Lucia Holland was triumphant. Who 
could say more than that> Three hundred 
cats! And everybody knew that Lucia 
Holland’s Aunt Patty told the truth. 

“Yes,” went on a pleasant voice, “three 
hundred and odd—I don’t know how many 
odd cats he has. It seems like a good many, 
doesn’t it?” 

Oh—oh, yes, it seemed like a good many! 
Lucia’s cheeks were turning a soft pink color 
—hbut of course she trusted Aunt Patty. 

“‘But—but I don’t see where he keeps such 
a heap as—as that,’’ commented one. 

“Oh, he doesn’t ‘keep’ them in one place 
of course. I believe he keeps them in about 
fifty places—post-offices, you know.” 

No—oh, no, they did not know. Seemed 
as if they did not know much of anything. 

“Yes, he keeps them in the post-offices of 
the largest cities, where they can attend to 
the rats and mice that otherwise would chew 
holes in the mail-sacks, and likely as not bore 
holes through bags of letters. My Uncle 
Sam’s cats attend to those rats and mice, I 
assure you! Before he sent them round to 
the post-offices a good deal of serious harm 
was done, especially in a great place like 
New York City. I think myself that Uncle 
Sam did wisely. I’ve a great opinion of his 
wisdom.” 

A moment’s silence while Aunt Patty 
threaded her needle. ‘hen it was she who 
spoke :— 

“Of course no one could expect the post- 
masters of these big city offices to pay the 
pussies’ board out of their own pockets. 
Dear me, no! My Uncle Sam would never 
think of such a thing! He is too indepen- 
dent, I can tell you. He pays these post- 
masters from eight to forty dollars for his 
pussies’ board’’— 

‘Oh, my! We've got a boarder, and she 
only pays five dollars a week, and she’s a 
human!”’ broke forth one girl, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ight to forty dollars a year, I meant,” 
laughed Aunt Patty. ‘“My Uncle Sam is 
pretty well off, but I don’t think he could 
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afford as much as that a week! ‘The post- 
masters send in their boarders’ bills at the 
beginning of each quarter, and Uncle Sam 
pays them promptly.” 

Lucia had been thinking hard. Now she 
spoke. 

“Tf he’s your Uncle Sam, he’s mine, too,” 
she said, proudly. My great-great, any- 
way.” 

“Of course!” Aunt Patty smiled. 
Eloise’s, too, and the others’.” 

“What!” 

Lag Oh!’ 

The “oh” was Lucia’s, for all at once she 
understood. ‘The idea of not doing it before! 

“T know!” she cried. ‘‘Uncle Sam’s only 
his ’nitials—his whole name is United States!” 

No wonder all the others laughed then.— 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Youth's Com- 
| panton. 
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A Good Riddle. 


My name declares my date to be 

The morning of a Christian year; 

Though motherless, as all agree, 

I am a mother, it is clear, 

A father too, without dispute; 

And, when my son comes, he’s a fruit ; 

And, not to trouble you too much, 

’Twas I gave Holland to the Dutch. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


[In the hope that the readers of the Home 
Department would enjoy guessing, this riddle 
appeared in the issue of March 22. It is 
reprinted now with the answer. ‘The word is 
Adam. Read the first two lines as A.D.- 
A.M.; the third line, Adam; the fourth, a 
dam; the fifth, Adam again; the sixth, a 
damson; and lines seven and eight, a dam. 


Marjorie had been given some hard pepper- 
mint candies, and, after holding one in her 
mouth for a few minutes, she ran to her 
mother and cried, ‘‘O mother, I swallowed 
that candy!” ‘Never mind,” said her 
mother; “it will not hurt you.” “Yes, 
I know,” said Marjorie, “but I lost the use 
of it.’’—Selected. 


Fred and Frank were visiting grandpa in 
the country. One day they were interested 
in a stone wall which grandpa was laying. 
In moving a stone, a lizard crawled out, and 
the boys at once ran to their mother. 

“Mother,” said Fred, ‘grandpa just dug 
up a blizzard.” 

“Oh, no, ’said Frank, “that was not a 
blizzard, but it was a wizard.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ANo CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Sunday-schools of Robert Raikes. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


The 5th of April is the anniversary of the 
death of a man whose work, after nearly a 
century’s testing, is still increasing in volume 
and in power. At his death in 1811 it al- 
ready had spread throughout England, while 
to-day it has pervaded the colonies, Germany, 
the United States, the whole Christian world. 

Robert Raikes, born in Gloucester, Eng- 
land, on the 14th of September, 1735, was 
the son of Robert Raikes, the proprietor of 
the Gloucester Journal. On the death of his 
father in 1757, he succeeded him in business, 
conducting the Journal until 1802. 

In July, 1780, Mr. Raikes began among 
the poor children of a manufacturing quarter 
of Gloucester the work that was to extend 
throughout the world. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1784, he describes his 
first steps: “I then inquired if there were 
any decent, well-disposed women in the 
neighborhood who kept schools for teaching 
to read. I presently was directed to four, 
To these I applied, and made an agreement 
with them to receive as many children as I 
should send them upon the Sundays, whom 
they were to instruct in reading and in the 
Church Catechism. For this I engaged to 
pay them each a shilling for their day’s em- 
ployment. ‘The women seemed pleased with 
the proposal. I then waited on the clergy- 
man before mentioned [Rev. Thomas Stock], 
and imparted to him my plan; he was so 
much satisfied with the idea that he en- 
gaged to lend his assistance by going round 
to the schools on a Sunday afternoon, to 
examine the progress that was made, and 
to enforce order and decorum among such 
a set of little heathen.” 

In another letter of the same month Mr. 
Raikes says: “The children were to come 
soon after ten in the morning, and stay till 
twelve; they were then to go home and stay 
till one; and after reading a lesson they were 
to be conducted to church. After church 
they were to be employed in repeating the 
Catechism till half-past five, and then to be 
dismissed, with an injunction to go home 
without making a noise, and by no means 
to play in the street.” 

This not only was the beginning of the 
revival of the Sunday-school, but an initial 
step toward free schools in England,— 
“Ragged Schools,’’ as they were called for 
many years. In seven years membership 
in Sunday-schools in the United Kingdom 
had reached the astonishing number of a 
quarter of a million. The establishment of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
first of its kind, was one of the direct results 
of the movement, and that of the Religious 
Tract Society of London was another result, 
while its effect upon popular education and 
the religious life of the world is incalculable. 

The origin of the Sunday-school dates to 
centuries before the day of Robert Raikes, 
away back to the earliest history of the Jews, 
and his schools seem to have presented noth- 
ing distinctively new in any particular. 
Bible schools had been organized by different 
leaders and in widely different sections at 
frequent intervals ever since the days of 
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Abraham, who, tradition asserts, was a stu- 
dent of the Torah when he was three years 
old. In our own country Sunday-schools 
were started in Roxbury and Plymouth, 
Mass., and in several Connecticut towns dur- 
ing the early colonial period. How is it 
that these efforts were sporadic, ephemeral, 
while the work of Raikes, apparently in no 
wise different in purpose or in kind, has a 
permanent vitality? 

It is the secret of the ages, the secret which 
lies at the root of the success of every great 
movement from Paul’s work among the 
Gentiles to Dr. Bernardo’s among the waifs 
of London. It is the secret of the success 
or failure of every teacher or preacher the 
world ever has known,—the dominant per- 
sonality of a man who has a clear vision of a 
work to be done, and who gives his means, 
his time, himself, heart and soul, to its doing. 


A Royal Message. 


King Edward VII., acknowledging an ad- 
dress received from the convocation of Can- 
terbury, spoke recently as follows :— 


I receive with much gratification your 
loyal and dutiful address, and I thank you 
heartily for your renewed assurance of de- 
votion and attachment to my throne and 
person as well as for your condolence and 
sympathy in the great sorrow which has be- 
fallen the queen and myself and my family 
through the lamented death of my beloved 
father-in-law, the King of Denmark. 

I recall with deep thankfulness to Almighty 
God my merciful restoration to health from 
the illness which delayed my coronation. 
The anxiety of all classes of my subjects for 
my recovery and their touching tributes of 
affection deeply moved me, and will remain 
an undying memory and a ceaseless source 
of gratification to me. 

It is ever, as you know, my earnest desire 
to do all in my power to contribute toward 
the maintenance of peace and tranquillity 
throughout the world, and to foster that 
spirit of good will and charity which is char- 
acteristic of our holy religion. I share your 
thankfulness for the peace which has pre- 
vailed in Europe throughout my reign, and 
I rely upon the Christian sentiment of my 
people for supporting the pacific policy 
which has consistently guided my counsels. 
I trust that the visits of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales to the colonies and to India 
will contribute to the maintenance of the 
concord that reigns throughout my domin- 
ions, and will, as you hope, strengthen the 
bonds of loyalty and affection which unite 
the people of my empire. 

I learn with satisfaction of the measures 
of reform which have been introduced and 
are contemplated for extending the useful- 
ness of the Church. You may be assured 
that it will ever be my wish to promote all 
measures which may tend to encourage the 
spread of religion and to render the Church 
an increasingly efficient instrument for pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of my people. 
I hope that these objects may be furthered 


by the constitution of the new body to| 


which you refer—the Representative Church 
Council—and by any proposals for the re- 
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form of the ancient Houses of Convocation 
which gain your approval, and that the bless- 
ing of Almighty God may rest upon your 
labors. 

I rejoice with you in observing the in- 
creasing zeal, faithfulness, and devotion man- 
ifested by the clergy and the laity in minis- 
tering to the needs of the poor; and I trust 
that the commission which I have appointed 
to inquire into the problems of the relief of 
the poor and the distress arising from want 
of employment may be able to find some 
means of ameliorating the conditions result- 
ing in the distress which weighs so heavily 
on many of my poorer subjects. 

I much regret that_many of the clergy are 
‘suffering from the effects of the agricultural 
depression which has been prevalent for so 
many years. On all matters that concern 
the welfare of the Church of England you 
may rest assured of my continued sympathy 
and interest. 

I am well aware of the great work which 
has been accomplished by the Church in the 
advancement and improvement of educa- 
tion, and I feel assured that your efforts for 
the continuance of this work, which have in 
the past borne such good fruit, will not be 
relaxed. 

I thank you for your prayers on my be- 
half, and I earnestly hope that by the divine 
blessing prosperity may be abundantly be- 
stowed on the Church of Christ and its 
labors not only within this kingdom, but also 
in my dominions beyond the seas, and that 
your zealous endeavors in the cause of true 
religion may tend to establish our national 
welfare on the surest foundations, and to 
promote the permanent happiness and high- 
est interests of all classes of my people.— 
The London Tvmes. 


Adeline Dutton Train Whitney. 


Adeline Dutton Train Whitney was born 
in Boston, Sept. 15, 1824, and died in Milton, 
March 21, 1906. 

The greatest trial of those who live to a 
great age is the falling of the buttresses, both 
spiritual and material, which have sustained 
their active energies. 

When Charlotte Yonge died a few years 
since, all evangelical England echoed the 
bitter cry of the households of those who 
wanted to go to heaven, that they might 
meet Norman May and Guy of Redclyffe. 
And in this country those who skipped 
theology and: useless ritual in her noble 
writings felt it also a personal loss. 

I do not like to see the church of Channing 
shorn of its honors, and when a leading daily 
paper in Boston, on the very day of her 
death, spoke of our beloved Adeline Whitney 
as born in 1842, when she was a wife and 
mother, and stated that she was in her 
youth one of the listeners to Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, and in twenty-four hours hundreds 
of papers had copied this foolish statement, 
I could not but feel how transitory are the 
impressions made by the most useful human 
lives. I had always thought of her as 
the “airy, fairy Lilian” of her early years, 
much younger than myself, and the only 
person likely to remind the world of me, 
after I had left it. 
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This woman, called a writer for “young 
girls,” for more than thirty years exerted 
a powerful influence over the mothers 
as well as the children of America and all 
English-speaking countries. There was noth- 
ing “juvenile” about her mind or her matter. 
My life has stretched very nearly across 
three generations. Adeline’s work went 
through untold editions from 1859 to 1900. 
It is still in print, still read; but when 
the first English steamer crossed the At- 
lantic, and Enoch Train, then one of Boston’s 
most prominent merchants, stood near us on 
her deck, neither Adeline nor I dreamed that 
the influence which followed in its train 
would uproot much that we held dear. I 
never cared greatly for her novels, but the 
series of books that began with ‘‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite” and were carried through the 
Boston fire to ““The Golden Gossip” ought 
to be immortal. 

We grew up together. Both, I think, 
were catechized in the steeple of the old 
West Church, and all that is strong and clear 
and beautiful in her work was nurtured in 
the Unitarian Church. We sat together 
as children in the class which was taught 
by Elisabeth Howard, and we went to 
neighboring pews, under the preaching of 
the beloved Charles Lowell and Dr. Cyrus 
Bartol. I became very early a Sunday- 
school teacher, and the head of my father’s 
large family, at a time when she had no 
responsibilities, and was as full of wild girl 
mischief as she could well be,—attractive 
and loving, daring and original. We married 
about the same time, I to go to Baltimore 
to take hold of the work that I had always 
loved, and she to become the wife of Gen. 
Whitney of Milton, a man much older than 
herself. It was left for losses of those she 
loved best, and for many family trials, to 
bring her to the point which I had reached 
long before. When Miss Howard became 
Mrs. Bartol, I was for a year or two a leader 
of an afternoon Bible class, which included 
Loammi Ware, Thomas Gaffield, Sylvester 
Judd, and Augustus Pope,—three of whom 
became well-known Unitarian ministers. 
At this time Adeline Train passed into the 
class of Miss Caroline Denny, the daughter 
of that Thomas Denny whose manor and 
terraced gardens stood for more than a 
century on the corner of Allen and Cham- 
bers Streets. 

The most able book which Mrs. Whitney 
ever wrote was that which discussed the 
subject of “Christian Science,” a science 
which owes all the vitality it has to so much 
of the vital truth as it holds in weak solution. 

As she went on in life, some Swedenborgian 
readings, and perhaps also some personal 
influence of which I was too far away to 
understand anything, brought a certain 
mystical element into her later books, and 
that she outlived it the sweet and noble 
pages of “A Golden Gossip,” prove. Those 
familiar with that era, with its people and 
its literature, will readily recognize the in- 
cidents and the individuals which suggested 
her portraits. 

Her friend, Miss Cummings, the author 
of “The Lamplighter,” has been sketched 
more than once on her pages. The group 
which includes Gen. Ingleside and Dr, John 
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Hautyane is sketched from her happiest 
personal experience, and in the story which 
commemorates the “Boston fire’? we find 
the facts of her intimate association with 
Rey. S. H. Winkley and the noble charities 
which followed the terrible experience ex- 
hibited in Hilary Vireo. It has often been 
permitted me to profit by her spiritual in- 
sight. In the story of “Real Folks,’”’ Desire 
Ledwith, who stands for the unsatisfied long- 
ings of Mrs. Whitney’s own heart in her 
earliest years, turns from church one Sun- 
day morning and goes down to the Quaker 
housekeeper of Uncle Titus. ‘The sweet peace 
of the room is a reproach to her. She would 
have gone away, but Rachel Fiske said, 
“Let me give thee my ‘First Day’ crumb,” 
and, looking at the seventh chapter of Reve- 
lation over Rachel’s shoulder, the child 
read :-— 

“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more. For the Tenderness which is 
in the midst of the Almightiness shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of water.” 

Never since I read this page have I ever 
used the old words, ‘“‘the Lamb in the midst 
of the Throne.” I wrote to my friend and 
asked her where she found this translation, 
and she referred me to an obscure book in 
which I found some useful suggestions, but 
nothing so fine as that which her quick 
spiritual insight appropriated. 

When “The Golden Gossip” appeared, 
I drew attention to it in the Register, and, as 
it was the last letter that I received from her, 
perhaps your readers may like to see it :— 


Mi,Ton, March 22, 1905. 

My dear Caroline,—Your kindly para- 
graph in the Christian Register has been 
shown to me, and I wish to thank you af- 
fectionately for its personal and literary 
friendliness. 

We outgrow ‘‘frilled pantalettes” in more 
senses than one, in the course of fourscore 
years, but we do not outgrow the interest 
in which we hold our old companionships. 
Few, however, retain it in such verity as 
finds expression like yours, and your whole 
testimony of sympathetic appreciation and 
understanding is very delightful to me. I 
wish I could exchange with you some full 
comparisons of our long experiences, but I 
fear the ‘‘Review”’ will have to wait until 
we are both “‘beyond the gates’’! 

Believe me, with warm gratitude and new, 
cordial response, yours as of old, and in the 
new, ADELINE DT. WHITNEY. 


The last lines show the natural yearning 
for sympathy we all have as we grow old, 
the sympathy she prized, from the young to 
the old. How often do they remember it? 
The day before Mrs. Whitney ‘‘crossed the 
bar,” I seemed as near “‘the gates’’ as she. 
Why was I held back? Perhaps to bear this 
testimony to her. 

Often have I thanked God for the lovely 
old town in which Adeline and I grew up,— 
a town, where one could walk in safety at 
night, when the New Year’s bill of the 
butcher and baker came wrapped in flowers 
or a basket of fruit, where we did our weekly 
mending in the sitting-room while father or 
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brother read the weekly paper, where we went 
to church in families as regularly as we sat 
down to our food, where we were not afraid 
to stay in town all summer, and to have but 
one evening dress! I am sorry for the girls 
of the twentieth century. Great responsi- 
bilities are laid upon them. 

No father could read the daily paper in the 
family circle now. It is given up to “graft,” 
arson, assault, suicide, murder, and adul- 
tery. The caption is as much as old eyes 
can bear. And where is the minister who 
will speak out the truth and show that the 
real evil is the result of Imperialism,—that 
the daily newspaper exhibit is responsible 
for the hysterical pessimism and contempt 
of death that it records? His function is 
assumed by Jerome! Let us be thankful 
for the District Attorney. James R. Lowell 
asked to have an Episcopal Funeral Service 
with its inopportune verses read over his 
coffin. Susan B. Anthony, a Unitarian, 
was buried from a Presbyterian church, 
Adeline Whitney from an Episcopal. Why 
should not Unitarians bear witness to their 
own faith? 

Meanwhile ‘‘the Tenderness which is in the 
midst of the Almightiness’”’ may well bless 
the millionaire who will found a daily paper 
that shall record the good deeds of the day, 
which the Sun and Moon were created to 
cheer. CAROLINE H. DAL. 

Wasarneton, D.C, 


Fifty Years a Sexton. 


At the close of a recent morning service in 
the old meeting-house in Hingham the con- 
gregation was requested to remain for an im- 
portant communication. 

Mr. Ebed L. Ripley, chairman of the stand- 
ing committee of the parish, escorted Mr. 
John B. Lewis, the sexton, to the front pew. 
Mr. Cornish then spoke in part as follows :— 

“The important communication for which 
the congregation has remained, sir, is the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
your service as the honored sexton of this 
parish. We believe your long service never 
has been surpassed. So far as we know, it 
has not been equalled. Excepting those 
Sundays when the meeting-house has been 
closed for repairs you have missed being on 
duty only seven Sundays in the whole half 
century. Furthermore, your service has been 
as remarkable for its quality as it has been 
exceptional for its duration. Mere continu- 
ance in office in itself is not especially de- 
sirable. The quality of service alone gives it 
value. And when to excellence is added long 
continuance then there is cause for real con- 
gratulation. Such cause you have given 
abundantly to this parish. Every year of 
your long service has been marked by absolute 
devotion to the welfare of this sacred house of 
worship, and by the efficient performance of 
your duties connected withit. The occasion, 
then, while it is noteworthy for you, is more 
than this. It will be memorable always in 
the annals of the parish. 

“We try to realize what your service really 
has signified. For fifty years in storm and in 
sunshine, in summer and in winter, you have 
opened this house of God for public worship. 
Set swinging by your hands, the bell has 
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summoned the community to hear the preach- 
ing of the truth, and has reminded many 
men of the things that are eternal. You have 
tolled the bell for the passing of many souls 
into the world invisible. Their kindred are 
here in the pews about you. You have filled 
our ancient baptismal basin with the water 
used in the baptism of many children. You 
have sent the sounds of the bell rejoicing 
through the town on the marriage of many 
of these same children grown to maturity. 
You have welcomed here very many visitors 
from all parts of the country, come to look 
upon this historic building; and none can 
measure how far your own veneration for 
these walls, made sacred by the prayers of 
many generations, has deepened the percep- 
tion of spiritual things alike among the heed- 
ful and the careless. In all this your service 
has linked the thoughts of men with the 
things that are the deepest experiences in 
human life. And in it all your service has 
been great because your love of it has been 
great. You have dignified your office. 

“Therefore would we to-day establish the 
work of your hands upon’you. We are a 
large company gathered here for this purpose; 
for there are many absent friends whose 
hearts are with us, and whose gifts join with 
ours, We would have you believe us repre- 
sentatives of all who have passed within these 
doors during the fifty years that you have kept 
them. In behalf of this larger parish which 
you have served so faithfully we ask you to 
accept this sum of money, with which we 
hope you will do whatever you wish. Willyou 
also accept, as a lasting symbol of our affec- 
tionate respect, this cane, on which you will 
find the inscription, ‘Presented to Mr. John 
B. Lewis by the First Parish in Hingham in 
grateful recognition of fifty years of faithful 
and efficient service.’ 

“During these years you have served the 
Sunday-school as well as the parish; and 
your younger friends now in the school—they 
all are gathered here this morning with the 
older friends—ask you to accept from them 
these fifty roses. 

“T am commissioned also to give you these 
letters of congratulation from our former 
ministers, Mr. Horton and Mr. Day. You 
already have received by cablegram the 
greeting of Mr Collier. With these men, the 
only former ministers of the parish now living, 
I share a deep appreciation of your relation 
to the ministers. Since the foundation of the 
parish in 1635 there have been only ten min- 
isters in its service, and of these you have 
worked with six. Could they all speak here 
this morning, the dead as well as the living, 
they would all bear the same testimony to 
your faithfulness and express the same deep 
satisfaction in their association with you. 

“Let me add only a word more. Since it 
always is a solemn thing, looking back across 
the years, to recall the associations that never 
can return, this occasion has brought to us 
its measure of sadness. But this sadness 
belongs really with the end of relationships. 
Seldom does it come in the anticipation of 
them, Let us remember, then, that while 
we reverence the memory of these fifty years 
gone by, this occasion should not be sad to 
you or to any of us; for it marks, not the 
end of your service, but only our lasting ap- 
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preciation of it, Although you have worked 
in and about this meeting-house for a half 
century, you are a strong man still, and you 
carry easily the weight of your years. We 
hope that the third Sunday in March may 
come and come again many times and find 
you still in your place of duty My final 
word to you is to express, on behalf of the 
Parish Committee, the wish of the whole 
parish which they represent, that you may 
continue to discharge the duties of your office 
for many years to come. : 

“We congratulate you, and we congratulate 


our parish, upon your fifty years of devoted 
service.” 

Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, clerk of the parish, 
then read to the congregation an acrostic 
poem written for the occasion, illuminated 
and handsomely framed, the gift of a former 
member of the parish, which he presented: 
to Mr. Lewis. 

The entire congregation then came forward 
and personally congratulated Mr. Lewis upon 
his anniversary. 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The New York Unitarian Club held the 
second meeting of the season at the Hotel 
Manhattan on the evening of March 29. 

The subject of the meeting was, ‘‘Is there 
a Cure for the Social Unrest?” The speakers 
were Mr. Henry George, Jr., Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of Manhattan, and Prof. Charles 
Sprague Smith, director of the People’s 
Institute. 

Mr. Slicer, as cheerful and unperturbed as 
if he were not one of the most talked-of men 
in town at present, presided, the president 
being still absent from the city. 

Mr. Slicer introduced Mr. George by saying 
that he knew, since Mr. George was a wise 


man, that he would not offer a panacea for the 
social unrest, but that he would surely give his 
idea of some remedies. Mr. George smilingly 
turned to Mr. Slicer and remarked that he 
should first like to refer to the Slicer unrest; 
for, try as he might, he had not been able to 
get from Mr. Slicer what the “agreement” 
was! But as Mr. Slicer is not making that 
public just now, it must wait. 

“Is there,’ continued Mr. George, ‘an 


unrest? Did God make it, or intend it, in 
his plan? If he did, then there is for us no 
solution. If not, there is a cure! When we 


find the natural order of things, then shall 
we have the solution. Now, just what is 
this social unrest? The great labor strikes 
are the most forcible expression of it. Here 
we find masses against masses, and a con- 
sequent disturbance of the community. 
Was this, think you, in the original plan of 
things? And should it exist in present con- 
ditions? This country, for instance, is 
blest by enormous quantities of coal. There 
seems to be a scarcity, but there is an abun- 
dance, In Pennsylvania alone there is enough 
coal to supply the world. There is no famine. 
Why, then, the strikes? 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars a year is 
the wage of the average miner, and one man 
practically controls all the coal! This is 
wrong, of course. It is not natural, The 
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output is limited to keep up the price. This 
makes an artificial condition. Hence, un- 
rest. If God made this world for all, he did 
not mean that some should have it to the 
exclusion of others. We have one million 
people living in tenements. Nowhere else on 
earth is population so dense as upon Man- 
hattan Island. People do not live so because 
they so choose. They take the course of the 
least resistance, and they live so because they 
must, Private ownership of land is bad. 
This world must be the same when we leave 
it, unless we improve it by the manner in 
which we live in it. Twenty-four dollars 
originally bought Manhattan Island from the 
Indians. What is it-worth to-night? And 
the true value of it is the people. Presence 
of population, that makes the value, and it 
ought to go in the fund for a common good. 
If you put all taxation in the form of a single 
tax, you will destroy land monopoly. Not 
one-third of Greater New York property is 
used. One-sixth would, perhaps, be nearer. 
If this is good land, why should it not be used ? 
Land is artificially scarce, and we are limited. 
First the animal in man must be cared for. 
Then comes the spiritual. Only in mind is 
man superior to the animal, and this mind 
should be used for the population’s good. 
We now treat men as animals. We must 
give men access to natural civilization. God 
gave powers to be applied to nature. If 
nature is cut off, then man can produce 
nothing. Give me any race, however poor, 
and let that race have free access to nature, 
and I will give you a kingly racé of men! 
Let us have perfectly free immigrations, 
securing ourselves against disease only. 
Monopoly discourages the use of nature. 
Where some men are getting enormously 
rich, it means monopoly, and poverty attacks 
the general mass. There is no political 
economy in such conditions. Social economy 
is based upon economic equality. Instead of 
three men for one job we should try to have 
three jobs for one man. The manner in which 
men must make their living is the primary 
cause of social unrest. If coal lands were 
taxed on their real value,—real market value, 
—then coal would be put into use, the prin- 
ciple of monopoly be destroyed, and no one 
would have unused land. 

‘‘Single tax is no panacea, only liberty is 
that. The tax is but a part of the solution.” 

Mr. Slicer next introduced Rev. Mr. Lynch, 
who said that he wished he could see a cure 
for the unrest, but he could not. ‘There 
would come a cure some day, but for us 
was left merely to help. Any society or 
church that did that was realizing the only 
hope. we now have. 

The speaker told a story of a certain Yankee 
visiting the Vatican gardens in Rome. His 
guide was proudly showing him about, and 
enlarging upon apostolic succession, Sud- 
denly they came to a chicken coop, and the 
guide told the Yankee that the hens were 
direct descendants of the cock that awakened 
Peter. The Yankee was deeply impressed, 
but presently asked, ‘‘Do they lay?” 

After all, that is the question. Whatever 
we believe and hope for, that must we prove 
by our work. Mr. Lynch referred to an ar- 
ticle by John Burroughs in a recent magazine, 
entitled ‘““‘What Life Means to Me.” In it 
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Burroughs says that he is glad he has no 
ambition, Glad enough is he to hear the 
birds sing and see the flowers grow. He 
would like to live his life over again. 

“But,” said the speaker, “‘on the East Side 
of Manhattan conditions are different. 
There is much happiness there. I should 
like to take some of the West Siders down 
there to show them what real happiness is! 
But, if those people lack ambition in those 
conditions, their case is hard. The ultimate 
end is, of course, to get men back to a state 
of nature if they want to go! 

“We all feel thatmore democracy is needed, 
and all must use their influence to produce 
happiness for all, Because I ama Christian 
I believe in evolution. When man is born, 
he determines evolution. Before that nature 
has the chance. Religion must not mean 
only man’s attitude to God, but to all society. 
We must be optimistic, believe in man. 
In face of all, I insist there is less selfishness 
to-day than ever before. We are going on! 
I believe New York City is better governed 
than it was ten years ago. The most en- 
couraging thing is the ethical conscience,— 
that is going to save the day! We must 
have a passion for humanity. I agree with 
Mr. George that all immigration should be 
free, and we should meet the new-comers 
with love and welcome.” 

In Prof. Smith, the last speaker, there was 
the unusual combination of a man who for 
years lived the secluded life of a scholar and 
writer, and later gave himself to the actual 
contact and work of social problems. Prof. 
Smith said :— 

“To-night, through some miscarriage, the 
clothing in which I was to appear here was 
sent from one Smith to another until I re- 
ceived it at last. Now, really, this is the 
cause for all social unrest, Something that 
belongs to another is lost for the time being, 
and the ones that need it are searching for it. 
I think I understand this unrest. I may be 
wrong, but I think not. In literature we 
come close to the beautiful things of life, 
but they are not the growing, struggling 
world. The people feel that they are being 
kept out of their just share of things. I be- 
lieve there should be a place between the 
social rest and the social unrest, where all 
could meet and help each other. It is not 
class, but character, that marks the man, 
The People’s Institute is trying to prove itself 
the middle place. 

“Now is this.unrest a passing phenomena ? 
I come from the watch-tower and have seen. 
This is no wave! ‘The fountains of the deep 
are broken up, things are doomed to change! 
Injustice must passaway. The only question 
is—how? It may come in gently or it may 
not, It is left with us to determine. The 
cultured, true American should decide this. 
I have long seen the signals. We have sup- 
ported many schemes, in which we did not 
truly believe, hoping thus to gain control 
over monopolies, but we see now no sub- 
terfuge will do. Our food is controlled by 
monopoly, The masses read the papers 
more thoroughly than the gentleman of 
leisure. The social questions come close to 
their lives. Now what do you want the 
common man to do? He is in the majority. 
He’s got the vote. 
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““Pm going to have my way!’ he says. 
The giant is on his feet, and he is going to 
march on! 

“What shall the cultured man do? 

‘Athens was great only in democracy, and 
through that alone must we come to the great. 
This is the onmarch of history. We must go 
forth to the people, tell them we believe in 
fraternity, and that society is based upon 
it. This is the only Christian attitude. So 
let us temper the movement and guide it. 
It is an ethical movement. 

“We want monopoly broken in an orderly 
way, but broken it must be! 

‘*This, then, is our work. We are in a 
transition stage. When we have solved this 
unrest, then shall America be truly great!’ 

(Eanes 


Boston Letter. 


Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, the pastor of 
the Bulfinch Place Church, in speaking re- 
cently before one of the Back Bay churches, 
said that he did not know why he should be 
asked to describe their work unless because 
it 1s supported in part by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. He insists that it 
is not different in kind from that of wealthier 
churches; it is meeting, or attempting to 
meet, the needs of their parishioners and 
neighborhood in as simple and direct a way 
as possible, a thinistry at large, a service of 
love, in the church and in the home, just 
such a service as is carried on elsewhere (Mr. 
Eliot says), with only such variation as is 
necessary to fit it to their conditions; the 
church is the centre, the heart, from which 
branch out the various activities that have 
grown gradually, naturally, about that 
centre; their main purpose is simply to spread 
the gospel, a three-fold gospel, first of good 
cheer, second of love, third of service. 

A basal principle of this church is that its 
parishioners are not objects of charity, are 
not ‘‘cases,’ and shall not be reported or 
tabulated or registered as such. One reason 
that its work is less known to the public than 
that of most churches in similar conditions is 
this fundamental difference. It is in no 
outward sense a ‘‘mission,’ the mneces- 
sities, struggles, sins, tragedies, of its people 
are as private and sacred to the one to whom 
they are confided as are yours or mine to 
the pastor to whom, in our hour of need, we 
have unburdened our hearts. There is no 
committee to whom this ‘‘case” must be 
referred, no board whose vote must be se- 
cured before that need can be met, not a 
report, annual or otherwise, of persons be- 
friended, garments distributed, prayers 
offered, or souls saved. If ever the Master’s 
command to keep the left hand in ignorance 
of the benefactions of the right is fulfilled 
in any spot on earth, that spot is the Bul- 
finch Place Church. In studying its work, 
one can but feel that what appears is a mere 
fraction of what actually is being accom- 
plished. 

In every part of the renovated building, 
the three-fold purpose of good cheer, love | 
and service, is evident. The outward ap-| 


pearance is but slightly changed by the re- 
modelling of a year ago, but the inside has | 
been altered to suit the growing needs of the | 
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work until now it seems almost perfect. 
From the well-equipped gymnasium in the 
top of the building to the fine new tubular 
steam boiler in the basement, everything is 
convenient, useful, suitable, harmonious. 
There is a simple dignity about the architec- 
ture, the fittings, the decorations, the color 
scheme, that impresses one with the spirit 
of the place, speaking not only of the thought 
and wisdom that planned it all, but of the 
faith in and love for the people whcm it 
serves. 

The spirit of intimate, loving, personal 
service is infectious. The janitor has caught 
it, and in’ this particular tour of inspection 
we do not see the shower-baths, plunge-baths, 
lockers and dressing-rooms, because he 
happens to be therein, rejuvenating some poor 
prodigal, whose snow-soaked shoes we find 
when we reach the basement, drying by the 
furnace fire. 

The gymnasium is furnished with ropes, 
pulleys, basket-balls, a punching-bag out- 
fit and what-not, while three large wooden- 
shuttered windows of ecclesiastical glass, 
that can be opened into the church auditor- 
ium, make it available for use as a gallery. 
Six classes a week, under competent instruc- 
tion, make good use of the gymnasium, while 
the baths are greatly appreciated. 

The pretty little parlor next to the gym- 
nasium is the Sphinx Club Room. This 
club is composed of a dozen young ladies 
who give their services as teachers in music 
(piano and violin), drawing, elocution, sew- 
ing and embroidery. The room is furnished 
by the club with piano, pictures, etc. Three 
pianos in other parts of the building are 
used also for music-lessons, and a fourth is 
soon to be had. 

The main room on the second floor is the 
church auditorium, with its fine new organ, 
fresh woodwork and harmonious coloring, 
A beautiful mosaic tablet on the wall at 
the rear isin memory of Mr. Charles Faulkner, 
for fifty years a teacher in the Sunday 
school, 

The parlor, connected with the auditorium 
by sliding doors, has several fine pictures. 
On the right is a class-room, and on the 
left a club reading-room, this the Red, 
White and Blue Club, of young men. Be- 
yond this is the store-room, containing such 
wardrobes, drawers, closets and cupboards 
that one fairly is awed by the variety and 
amount of service they represent. Among 
them is a loan medicine closet containing 
modern appliances necessary in illness but 
often beyond the means of people in even 
moderate circumstances. Miss Stokes, one 
of the pastor’s assistants, joins to her many 
other forms of service that of district nursing 
and teaches sanitation and the prevention 
of infection, particularly of consumption. 
Of her work a volume might be written, 
if one could borrow a coat of invisibility and 
accompany her upon her rounds. ‘There is 
no other way by which it can be more than 
imagined. .There is a bed-ridden, pain- 
racked invalid who could tell one story, 
and a forsaken dying chorus-girl who could 
tell another, but no one but Miss Stokes 
knows who or where they are, and their 
secrets are as much their own asif she never 
had heard them. 
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Beyond the class-room is the flower-room, 
fitted with all conveniences for making 
bouquets, large and small, and distributing 
not only flowers but every sort of green 
woodsy growing thing, from the first pussy- 
willow to the last crimson oak leaf. This 
branch of the work has been carried on for 
years, and is particularly valuable in its 
influence on the children, and through them 
on the homes into which they carry the 
flowers. 

Going down the stairway at either end of 
the building, one is met by a welcome flood 
of sunshine, streaming through great new 
windows in place of former brick walls. It 
seems singularly appropriate here, a fitting 
symbol of the love that irradiates every part 
of the work. 

On the street floor is the main room of the 
Sunday school, where about two hundred 
pupils meet to study under voluntary 
teachers, with Mr. Eliot as superintendent. 
This year their text-book is Mr. Winkley’s 
“Son of Man.’ Several of the classes are 
formed into Lend-a-Hand Clubs, of which 
there are thirteen or fourteen here in all, 
each very privately carrying on its own line 
of philanthropic work. A feature of the 
school is the large number of its adult mem- 
bers, some of whom haye been in it ever 
since it was the Howard Sunday school. 
It was begun Dec. 10, 1826, by the gather- 
ing of seventeen children in an “Upper 
Chamber,” in the circular building on the 
corner of Portland and Merrimac Streets. 
One of the seventeen was Miss Susan Mason 
Remick, in whose memory a tablet of eccle- 
siastical brass recently has been placed on 
the walls of this room by the work of the 
John Howard Club, one of the Lend a Hands, 
of which Miss Remick was a member. ‘‘She 
was connected with the Boston Museum for 
nearly fifty years, having charge of the ward- 
robe, and was respected and loved by all 
who knew her. She was constantly serving 
others, particularly young girls, co-operating 
in this with her friend, Mrs. Vincent. Her 
life was a beautiful illustration of simple- 
hearted faith, cheerful service and self- 
forgetful love.’ This sketch is taken from 
Our Work, the little monthly paper with 
the motto, ‘‘Not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” which is published under the au- 
spices of the Winkley Guild, the Y. P. R. U. 
of the church. 

Another lifelong member of the school is 
Miss Emmons, who at the age of eighty- 
seven is one of the most devoted of the present 
teachers. She goes regularly to the morn- 
ing service at Morgan Memorial, of which 
she is an active and loyal supporter. She 
teaches in the Sunday-school there, then 
hurries down to Bulfinch Place, teaches her 
class here, attends the afternoon service up- 
stairs, and is not overtired. At the recent 
pleasant reception given at the Second 
Church by the Unitarian women interested 
in Morgan Memorial to the Methodist women 
equally interested, Miss Emmons was an 
honored guest. The day was bitterly cold 
and blustering, and one of the ladies, shaking 
hands, said: ‘‘Well, Miss Emmons, I sup- 
pose when you are old you won’t be able to 
get out in such weather as this,” 

“I suppose not,” she replied cheerfully, 
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“but that’s a long way off yet—you know 
I expect to live to be a hundred.” 

One secret of the success of the Bulfinch 
Place Sunday-school is the fact that two 
well-attended teachers’ meetings are held 
each week, one Wednesday evening and one 
Thursday afternoon, so that every teacher 
in the school may be accommodated. Both 
are taught by Mr. Eliot. His personality 
pervades all the activities of the church. 
He gives out continually that deep, true, 
religious tone that is the key-note to which 
all is attuned. It is significant that at the 
reception given in February to the new 
minister of the Bowdoin Square Baptist 
Tabernacle, Mr. Eliot was one of the invited 
guests and gave a word of welcome from 
Bulfinch Place Church. 

This assembly room is the dining-room for 
large gatherings. Here also is held the sum- 
mer vacation school, with a kindergarten, 
and classes in basket-weaving, sewing, ete. 

The small room on the left has been fitted 
up charmingly for Mr. Eliot’s use, to mark 
the anniversary of his ten-years’ pastorate. 
The room on the right, with gas stove, 
dumb-waiter to the kitchens below, shelves 
and other pantry furnishings, is the service- 
room for luncheons, dinners, teas and parties. 
On the street side are large double parlors. 
On Sundays one parlor holds the kinder- 
garten under Miss Jones (who also is pastor’s 
assistant), and the other has a class of women 
under Mrs. Eliot’s charge. Here, too, are 
held the meetings of the women’s Alliance 
and of the. Eliot Circle. The Alliance meet 
twice a month, one meeting being a study 
class. It carries on enthusiastically the 
usual line of Alliance interests, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Eliot. 

Eliot Circle, a Lend-a-Hand Club of women 
with Miss Stokes as president, has one hun- 
dred and thirty members, and has never 
failed to add at least one new member at 
each of its meetings. It takes an active 
interest in all that concerns the church and 
Sunday-school; it provides for an annual 
Old Ladies’ Party which is a gala occasion for 
all over sixty-five; it holds a New Year’s 
Party with a tree for all children that can be 
found who have not had a merry Christmas; 
it carries on two very successful classes each 
week for mothers, one for cooking and one 
for making children’s clothing and _ shirt- 
waists; it sends out Christmas gifts, birth- 
day gifts and valentines, not only to children, 
but to shut-ins, to the lonely, to the aged,— 
one hundred and fifty valentines this year! 
The 6th of April it is to give a birthday 
party, with a big birthday cake—or two, 
for they will celebrate two birthdays, that 
of Mr. Winkley, the pastor emeritus, who 
will be eighty-seven, and of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, who will be eighty-three.’ Dr. 
Hale, both as a personal friend of the workers 
and as the inspirator of the Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs, is in close touch with this church, and 
here, as everywhere, is greatly loved. Eliot 
Circle has its own delicate china, glassware 
and linen, and every cup of cocoa it serves, 
every entertainment it gives, every tissue- 
wrapped, ribbon-tied gift it sends out, is 
characterized by an exquisite daintiness that 
in itself is an education. 

In the parlors are also held the monthly 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
t75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secrefary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. 

Address contributions to-the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. : 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. ‘ 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. ~ 

Treasurer. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


‘National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the loca! organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 3 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


church meetings, prior to communion. In 
this church the communion service is at- 
tended by a large proportion of the congre- 
gation, and membership in the church is 
constantly increasing. Just now, through 
Lent, weekly meetings for inspiration of the 
Higher Life are being held. The attendance 
is excellent, and a deep interest is being shown, 
particularly among the young men. 

Downstairs in the basement (even here the 
sun finds its way) are the well-filled kitchens 
and pantries needed for cooking classes, for 
the almost daily hospitality of the various 
organizations, and for such extensive work 
asannually furnishing dinners for the delegates 
during Anniversary Week in May. Here, too, 
one sees a set-tub, made necessary for pu1- 
poses which (whatever Mr. Eliot in his 
modesty may say to the contrary) are not 
included in the restricted services of most 
churches. 

Beyond the kitchens is a-large room for 
storage, for packing boxes and bundles, and 
for doing carpentry and such heavy work. 

The whole building is well lighted by 
electricity, and the heating arrangements are 
ample for even the coldest of weather, 

As the best of the book, its soul, lies not 
in the thought that it expresses, but in the 
thought that it suggests, so the visible ex- 
pression of the work of Bulfinch Place Church 
is not itsbest, its soul. That can be suggested 
only. Perhaps no one incident will better 
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serve the purpose than this: On a busy day 
just before Christmas’ Miss Stokes, her arms 
full of bundles, is making her way towards 
the church among the heterogeneous crowd 
thronging Howard Street. Her foot slips 
a bit in the icy slush, and away go her bundles, 
tight and left, scattering Christmas presents 
more unexpectedly than Santa Claus ever 
did. There are tree baubles, small toys of 
every kind dear to the heart of boy or girl, 
and dainty little gifts that would appeal 
to any one in the city. After them, on their 
hands and knees, over the sidewalks and 
into the gutter and street under dray-horse 
and brewers’ carts, go the street gamins, 
news-boys, boot-blacks, loafers, tumbling 
over each other in their eagerness to secure 
the treasures. Then one sees a miracle. 
Not one least thing goes into pocket or blouse 
or is hidden in grimy cap or fist. Every 
one of the dozens of little gifts is returned 
to its loser. One quite small boy, perhaps 
a stranger in the neighborhood, would break 
the record, but a boot-black’s eye is upon 
him, and a boot-black’s voice cautions him 
so effectively that he instantly repents and 
hands over his prize. It would be interest- 
ing to know what the boot-black says, 
but we can easily guess. It is: ‘Don’t 
yer stow that. This is the church leddy, the 
flower leddy,—it’s her wot’s so good to us 
all.’’ 

There isn’t a child, Yankee or Italian, 
black or white, Protestant, Jew, or Catholic, 
or a grown person, either, living in that part 
of the West End who doesn’t know and love 
Miss Stokes and Miss Jones and Mr. Eliot, 
and who is not a little (or a great deal) more 
honest, more true, more pure, because of 
that knowledge and love. F. W. B. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Book Department. 


Since the retail, general business of the 
Unitarian Book Department has passed into 
the Sunday-School Society’s hands, efforts 
have been made to provide a larger variety 
of supplies and reading matter. The regular 
book stores make a strong competitive force, 
but ministers and others are finding out 
that they can rely on this source at Head- 
quarters for getting what they want. 

At the suggestion of the superintendent 
of the Room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie, the 
following information is offered as to recent 
publications on sale :— 

What is Religion? Henry S. Pritchett, 
President of Massachusetts Institttte of Tech- 
nology. $1 net; by mail, $1.07. 

Telling Bible Stories. Louise Seymour 
Houghton. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Religion and Politics. Rev. Algernon S. 
Crapsey. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34. 

The Creed of Christ. (Anonymous.) $1.25 
by mail, $1.34. 

The Prophet of Nazareth. Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.67. 

The Finality of the Christian Religion. 
Prof. George Burton Foster. $4 net; by 


mail, $4.21. 
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A Young Man’s Religion and His Father’s 
Faith. W. McGee Waters. 90 cents net; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

Christian Origins. OttoG. Pfleiderer, D.D. 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. 

Each in His Own Tongue. Prof. W. H. 
Carruth. ro cents each; per dozen, $1; 
by mail, $1.05. 

The Religion of Christ in the Twentieth 
Century. (Anonymous.) $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.59. 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
F. G. Peabody. Formerly published at 
$1.50. Limited edition. 50 cents net; by 
mail, 60 cents. 

The Making of an American. 
Limited edition. 75 cents net; 
89 cents. 

The Quest of Happiness. Newell Dwight 
Hillis. Limited edition. 50 cents net; by 
mail, 62 cents. 

Four little volumes, in ooze leather. Rev. 
M. J. Savage, D.D.: (1) Religion, containing 
the sermon preached in Geneva, Aug. 31, 
1905, and sermon, ‘“‘What is Christianity ?”’ 
With portrait and autograph preface; (2) 
Immortality. With portrait of author, auto- 
graph preface, and half-tone illustration; 
(3) The Jew in Christendom. With portrait 
of the author, autograph preface by Rabbi 
Joseph Silverman, and half-tone illustration; 
(4) The Companionship of Friends. Each of 
the above 50 cents net; by mail, 52 cents. 

The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. Henry 
Van Dyke. Limited edition. 50 cents net; 
by mail, 60 cents, 

In response to demands for Individual 
Cups at Communion Services, provision has 
been made to meet them by keeping on hand 
“The Faultless Communion Service.” These 
cups come in different grades of cost, accord- 
ing to the finish, with fillers and racks. A 
circular containing illustrations and full de- 
scription, with prices, will be furnished on 
request, 

On the shelves of the Book Room will be 
found a complete assortment of works by 
our Unitarian authors, English and American. 
The Sunday-School material is larger than 
ever before as regards maps, cards, collection 
boxes, and other appliances. Mr. McMurdie 
is ready to reply to any letters of inquiry, 
and invites orders for publications which may 
not be in stock, Epwarp A. Horton 


Jacob Riis, 
by mail, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Ten Years: A Retrospect. 


BY THOMAS VAN NESS, 


It has been left to me, the first president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, to 
bring to a close this symposium of views 
from ex-presidents of the Union. I do so 
with rather mixed feelings. Looking for- 
ward ten years, and looking back over the 
same number give not quite the same view. 
In 1896, as I looked forward in imagination, 
I saw by 1906— 
what I saw by 1906 let me first tell what I, 
with others, hoped might be accomplished 
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by banding together our youths and maidens 
into a National Union. 

In 1893 I had come to Boston from the 
Pacific Coast. Something like four years of 
travel up and down from the Mexican line 
to the Canadian frontier as superintendent 
of the American Unitarian Association had 
made me tolerably familiar with our Cali- 
fornian and Oregonian churches, I had come 
to realize how largely they were intellectual 
movements, made so almost necessarily 
by the fact that the evangelical churches 
in theology stood as their opposites, Con- 
nected with many of our churches were 
Unity Clubs. With rare exceptions the 
Unity Club was a literary organization with 
perhaps a philanthropic or social attach- 
ment, never so far as I can remember was 
a Unity Club of young people a distinctively 
religious organization. 

The Unity Club, as Brooke Herford said 
at the time, put the emphasis on self-culture, 
not on the fundamental spiritual verities. 
How could the Unity Club be given a new 
emphasis? ‘This question came with all the 
more insistence when I found myself the 
president of the National Unity Bureau, 
with headquarters in room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. With it came a second 
question. How could a more effective work- 
ing organization be brought about with the 
guilds, a number of which were flourishing 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, 2gth ult., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Arthur Lockwood Cook and Nina Belle Waldeon, both 
of Brookfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


MEHAN.—At Thomaston, Me., Mrs. Ethelda Cog- 
gans Mehan. 


Mrs. Ethelda Coggans Mehan, widow of the late Cap- 
tain Francis Mehan of Thomaston, Me.,!died at her home 
in Thomaston after an illness of several months, 

Her only surviving child, Mrs. William Fessenden, has 
been with her all through her closing days, ministering to 
her every want and comfort. 

Her husband and son Clifton perished together in the 
great tidal wave on the coast of Peru in 1875. Captain 
Mehan was at thetime master of ship Alida, owned 
by the late Hon. Edward O’Brien. Their eldest son 
Alfred died at Union, the former home of his parents, a 
few years previous. 

In her religious belief she was Unitarian, having united 
in early life with the Unitarian church in Thomaston under 
the ministry of Rev. O. J. Fernald of blessed memory. 
Throughout her life she maintained that faith. She had 
been a subscriber to the Chrzstian Register since 186s. 

She was full of a sweet and gracious manner and pos- 
sessed of the rare qualities of dignity and composure. 

Such a life is a jbenediction, and in her death those who 
remain have only blessed memories. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 

FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 

and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. , 

All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


But before I go on to say | 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

V change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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organizations especially in New England? 
I found in Rey. L. B. Macdonald, the head 
of the Guild Alliance, a sympathetic help; 
and Rev. C. R. Eliot, interested in the 
temperance work, suggested a Union Com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of unit- 
ing the Unity Club Bureau and the Guild 
Alliance. Fortunately the National Con- 
ference at Washington (1895) gave oppor- 
tunity for discussion, and at that time a 
committee was appointed to take the matter 
under advisement and report in Anniversary 
Week, Boston. In May of 1896 the first 
meeting in the interest of a National Young 
People’s Union was held in the Second 
Church, with eighty-six young people’s 
societies ready to join. Regular officers 
were elected, and the Union became an ac- 
complished fact. 

In those months between October and 
May of 1895-96 I found myself busy formu- 
lating plans, trying to draw up a constitu- 
tion, and fixing upon mottoes and a name. 
In that first draft I see that the objects were 
to be Worship, Fraternity, Truth, Service. 
I put Worship first, as it seemed to me 
the one thing we most needed to empha- 
size. My colleagues (Revs. Horton and 
Sprague) thought we ought to be loyal to 
Unitarian traditions; and, as Truth had been 
our one animating impulse, we should put as 
our first object Truth. Fraternity was 
struck out as an object, it being thought that 
the Union itself by its very nature illustrated 
that virtue. While I admitted the fact, yet 
it was my hope that in time the Young Peo- 
. ple’s Christian Union (Universalist) and 
our own Union should so fraternize that 
eventually they might be one. Before the 
May meeting of 1896 there was a determined 
effort made on the part of many to call the 
Union ‘The Unitarian Union of Young 
People.” Had such a name been given, 
amalgamation with the Universalist would 
have been out of the question. As it now is, 
the name ‘‘Religious’”’ cannot be objected to 
by any outside organization. The door is 
still left open for co-operation and even union 
with Hixite Quakers, with Christians (Dis- 
ciples), and with our Universalist friends. 
Under the head of mottoes, it may be in- 
teresting to say that the one following came 
very near to being accepted as the motto for 
Service :— 

“And ye shall succor men 
”Tis nobleness to serve, 
Help them who cannot help again.” 

Following out the policy of close co- 
operation with the Universalists, a crowded 
Union rally was held in May of 1897 at the 
Second Universalist Church, Boston, fol- 
lowed by such combined meetings in the 
same city at Parker Memorial (1898) and 
at the Every Day Universalist Church (1899). 
Topic (study) cards bearing the same sub- 
jects were issued by the two denominational 
bodies, and in the Guidon, as well as in 
the Universalist young people’s paper, notes 
of common interest were inserted. In other 
cities such interdenominational meetings 
were held, and in Washington the added 
strength given by the liberal Quakers gave 
real enthusiasm to the union services. 

It was felt by some of us that our young 
people needed to give greater vent to their 
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emotions, Accordingly popular hymns were 
selected, and a small hymn-book published 
containing as well a short liturgy which it 
was hoped would be used at every open meet- 
ing. These hymns, three or four of them 
sung one right after the other, did give a 
spontaneity and enthusiasm to those early 
meetings which was one of the reasons why 
they were usually so well attended. 

It was my hope that in ten years our or- 
ganization, by welding together our young 
people, would become, perhaps, the most 
potent progressive movement in the cause 
of liberal religion. I now see that what is 
needed is a continuity of purpose. The 
constant. change of officers, the coming into} 
office of persons filled with hearty desire, 
but inexperienced, has caused an uncer- 
tainty which has not been beneficial. 

Upon the Board of Directors should be 
some one connected, perhaps, with some 
other of our denominational agencies; and 
the retiring president of the Union by virtue 
of being an ex-president should be a direc- 
tor. Thus there would be carried along 
the experiences from the past, and there 
would be, too, the added strength of the 
other and larger denominational agency. 
Especially would it be valuable if here in 
the East some member of the Benevolent 
Fraternity could be a director. Such a 
member would suggest numerous ways in 
which the out-of-town branches might per- 
form acts of service to the poor of Boston 
and vicinity. 

Although not as much has been accom- 
plished in making the Union truly national, 
as I had hoped when the organization was 
started, yet much, very much, has really 
been done. ‘The topic cards.and tracts have 
helped to fix our principles, the rallies have 
made our young people better acquainted 
and given them enthusiasm, the hymn-book, 
Jubilate Deo, has been a powerful factor in 
the services. The various fairs and enter- 
tainments have developed self-reliance and 
led to personal generosity. When I think of 
the time and energy put into the national] 
work by Eaton, Endicott, Atherton, and 
Holmes, when I recall the effective services 
of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, when I bring 
back to memory the labor given by Reccord, 
the first treasurer and by Forbes and Boyden, 
I say the Union has been a success Let 
us take heart and go on. What is to be 
written of usin 1916 will depend largely upon 
ou. faithfulness to what experience has 
taught us in these first ten years 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel will 
be conducted at noon on Wednesday, April 
11, by Rev. W. W. Fenn of Cambridge. 


The mid-week Lenten vesper service at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, will 
be conducted at 4.30 P.mM., Wednesday, April 
11, by Rey. Charles G. Ames, D.D., of Boston, 


At the meeting in West Somerville church 
next Sunday evening Rev. E. D, Towle will 
speak. The choir of Mr. Towle’s church 
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(second of Brookline) will render special 
music. . 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt, at the Unitarian 
Church, Hopedale, on Tuesday, April 10, at 
10.30 A.M. Rev, George W. Solley will read 
the essay. Frederick J. Gauld, Scribe. 


On Saturday noon, April 14, there will be a 
special musical service at the Second Church 
in Boston, with Mr. Bertram at the organ, 
assisted by Miss French with the harp and 
violinists. This service commences at 12M. 
and closes at 1 o’clock. On the evening be- 
fore Good Friday-there will be a special com- 
munion service. The choir of the Second 
Church will render Good Friday music. 


During Holy Week there will be daily 
service in King’s Chapel conducted by 
different ministers, as follows: April 9, 
4.30 P.M., Rev. C. E. St. John; April ro, 
4.30 P.M., Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham; 
April rz, 12 mM. Rev. W. W. Fenn, 4.30 
p.m., Rev. E. R. Shippen; April 12, 4.30 
P.M., Rev. S. A. Eliot, 8 p.m., Communion 
Service; April 13, 11 A.m., Rev. H. N. Brown, 
4.30 P.M., Rev. H. C. DeLong. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—From ‘Religious Ideals,” dis- 
cussed at the February meeting, the League 
at its March meeting passed to a considera- 
tion of certain forms of public worship. 
Mrs. R. F. Holton of Westboro, by request 
of the Philanthropic News Committee, gave 
an interesting account of the life-saving 
service. Mrs. Holton stated that 10,000 
miles of coast are covered by the stations. 
There are nearly 300 of these stations, of 
which Massachusetts has 32. At the close 
of the address her hearers must have felt 
with the speaker that Congress ought to 
grant a pension to the men in the service; 
that, when about to risk his life to save 
others, a man ought to have the satisfaction 
of knowing, if he loses his life in the attempt, 
those dependent upon him for support will 
be cared for by the government. Miss Grace 
Wright, daughter of Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
read a paper dealing with municipal owner- 
ship in the United States. The speaker 
stated that this country is behind Great 
Britain in the adoption of municipal owner- 
ship (1) because the country has been en- 
grossed in forming its national and State 
governments; (2) it has been building cities, 
has had other problems with which to deal. 
The lack of cities is not so much in the lack 
of morality of the individual, as in the 
weakness of its institutions. Mrs. A. L. 
Weatherly told how municipal ownership 
had worked abroad. Neither paper at- 
tempted to prove that municipal ownership 
is preferable to private ownership, but to 
tell how the experiment is working. After 
an account of the successful working of the 
system in various European cities, Mrs. 
Weatherly brought her address to a con- 
clusion, lest, she said, that she should per- 
suade her hearers that municipal ownership 
ought to prevail, and that was not supposed 
to be the mission of heft paper. A summary 
of the main points brought forward in the 
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lively discussion which followed the ad- 
dresses were made by quoting from two 
who took part in it. Mrs. George A. Slo- 
comb said: “I think it all resolves itself into 
this: first get your good men to manage 
things. A man makes his environment.” 
Mrs, Sidney E. Reeve thought environment 
makes the man. With municipal owner- 
ship will come civic pride, and the citizen 
under good conditions will become good. 


Churches. 


San Francisco, Cat.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Bradford Leavitt: The church 
has held its annual meeting, at which reports 
were read of the work and conditions in all 
the departments and auxiliaries. Perhaps 
never in its history has the church been 
stronger or in a more vigorous condition than 
to-day. Extensive repairs and improve- 
ments in the auditorium, costing over $7,000, 
have recently been made and paid for. The 
contribution. to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was this year increased from $400, 
the largest donation heretofore, to $1,000. 
The church has contributed to our local head- 
quarters $235. The Society for Christian 
Work,with 280 members, is the largest branch 
alliance in the denomination. During the 
past year it has enlarged still further its 
charity work, which is its main business, 
contributing to the support of the Associates 
Charities, the Fruit and Flower Mission, the 
Juvenile Court, and, through its Relief Com- 
mittee, taking care of its regular pensioners. 
In this work chiefly it has expended $1,600 
during the year. The Channing Auxiliary, 
with 450 members, carries on the literary and 
social work of the church, supports the Post- 
office Mission, and co-operates in many ways 
with the Sunday-school and church. For 
many years it has taken charge of university 
extension work; and the lectures given under 
its auspices are very popular. It draws to its 
membership many ladies not identified with 
our church. The Sunday school is in three 
departments, with the faithful Mr. Murdock 
at the head. ‘The Junior Church has about 
60 members, young men and women, and the 
Sunday attendance averages between 30 and 
40, Thisis a graduate department of,the Sun- 
day school, and has a paid teacher. Last Sun- 
day the rector of Trinity Episcopal Church 
addressed the young people for a half hour 
before church service. The Starr King Cadet 
Corps is under the direction of a board of 
trustees from the men of the church, and is 
drilled by a captain of the regular army. 
The Hinckley Fund of the church, in addition 
to providing means for charity work, fur- 
nishes each year a scholarship of $300 to 
send some deserving boy or girl to a uni- 
versity. The Henry Pierce Library has been 
established by the trustees of the fund of 
$10,000 bequeathed to the church for the 
purpose. It is a circulating library of re- 
ligious literature located at our Unitarian 
headquarters down town. The purpose is 
“to strengthen the hands of our ministers by 
supplying them with books and publications 
which they would not otherwise be likely to 
enjoy.” It will purchase any book, however 
expensive, which our ministers may need, 
and eventually its usefulness will extend be- 
yond the Pacific Coast, and to ministers not 
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of our denomination. Rev. S, A. Eliot’s 
visit has cheered and stimulated us all. 
During the week of his stay in this vicinity 
he and Mrs, Eliot were the guests of the First 
Church at the St. Francis Hotel. An evening 
reception was given at the church, at which 
over 400 were present to greet our very wel- 
come visitors. The congregation on Sunday 
when Dr. Eliot preached filled the church to 
overflowing. It was estimated that 800 
people were present. he Unitarian Club 
held an especial reception with dinner at the 
St. Francis Hotel in honor of Dr, Eliot. Be- 
sides Dr. Eliot, who was the chief speaker, 
Hon, Horace Davis, Rev. Bradford Leavitt, 
and Rev. John Howland Lathrop made short 
addresses. The visit of the president of the 
American Unitarian Association has been an 
excellent thing for all our Pacific Coast 
churches. 


WILTON AND WILTON CENTRE, N.H.— 
Attendants on February 25 at the Liberal 
Christian Church of Wilton and the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Wilton 
Centre were both surprised and grieved to 
hear read the resignation of their pastor, 
Rey. William F. Furman, who has served 
both societies most satisfactorily and ac- 
ceptably for eight years. The Society at 
the Centre have held their meeting to act 
upon the resignation, and most reluctantly 
accepted it. The other society meet about 
this time. Mr. Furman’s services have been 
so very satisfactory that it will be difficult 
to fill his place. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged...-... seecceresesesecees $59,247.96 
Contributions from individuals sent by error 
Dec. 13, 1905, intended for, and added to, 
contributions from their society,—returned 
to donors, by request........ Slaw laeleaieae eee 145.00 
102.96 
March 1. Mrs. J. M. Emmerton, Salem..,... B59 Paes 
1. Samuel P. Mandell, Boston...... 50.00 
1, Mrs, William F. Spink, Provi- 
he Beeb stale betece sh neces iants o 1.00 
1. F. D. Spink, Providence, Ri. 1.00 
2. Miss A. A. Bradley, Hingham... wate 25.00 
3. Eben S. Draper, ae: phatase 250.00 
3. A Friend...... 1.00 
5. Society in Franklin, N. re 117.25 
5. Society in Groton........ “5 62 00 
6. King’s Chapel, Boston..... a ee 1,252.30 
q. Mrs. ¢bogies Talbot, North Bil- 
Veticas cs cmeniere asian ciscotunadas ce 200.00 
8. King’s s Chapel, Boston. . 20,06 
8. Thomas Sherwin Boston .+..s.ss.. 20.00 
9. Society in Greenfield .....sccs0ccce 10.00 
g. Society in Florence.... Baws 35.00 
9. Society in Denver, Col... pty 40.42 
10. Society in Rochester, Nevoakesecs 10.00 
1o. First Society, San Francisco, Cal, 1,060.00 
io. Society in Harvard........se.eeseee 36.00 
10. King’s -hapel, Boston.. 110.00 
10. Robert Winsor, Weston. 100,00 
12. King’ la Ghapel, Boston, » acre acouss 5 00 
12. ‘An anonymous contribution”... 100,00 
12. Society in Petersham ....... 32.37 
13. Second Church, Boston-. we 100.00 
13. Society in Belfast, Me .... 2 56.50 
14¢ First Church, Providence, Ra torp ss 1,377.41 
14. Fourth Society, Brooklyn, N.Y ... 8.00 
14. King’s Chapel, Boston........+++++ 10,00 
14. Francis,Cutting and wife, Oakland, 
‘eh RS ee Lona daeiperidekaata sve 500.00 
15. Arthur B. Emmons, New York, 
INiYisescncnere sees vcus . 50.00 
15. Society i in Ottawa, Can........... 10.00 
15. Sunday-school, Society in Green- 
lil ck wuditees Keune direc cnesenn 10.00 
15. Women’s National ‘Alhance Branch, 
Billexica, .2<. 205+ Solera en aris 10.00 
16. First Society, Somerville. 292.00 
<7 Society in Lawrence... ....- 26.00 
1g. “In memory of Martha Greenwood 
Leonard’’ .......- 5.00 
19. Church of Our Father, "East" Bos- 
TOD sees cece eee wees ceen cere soseee 25 00 
19. First Church in Boston.. 1,340.0c 
19. Mrs. Mary R. Brownell,  Bridge- 
WALTET. 2000 0-0 neve ores ccc nese sees 100 
1g. Society in Seattle, Wash..........++ 50.00 
19. & S. Appel, Denver, Col....-...- . 5.06 
20. muadaye -school, maciety in Pep- 
20. Supday-s -school, Society” in Keene, 
max oan apebjaeee cave 6.00 
20. Seciety i in “Wellesley Bills. .ccos sees 2.00 


March 20. Second Church in Boston.......-. $300.00 
21, MissM.S. Draper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 2.00 
21. Sunday-school, Society in Natick.. 1.53 
21. Society in Newport, * a acct 235.00 
22 Society in Warwick.. 10.00 
az. A Friend........... 1.00 
22. Society in Bridgewate 44.60 
23. First Parish, Portland, M 347.20 
23. King’s Chapel, Boston.. 17.00 
23. Society in Andover, N. H.. 20.00 
Ey ae oe Church, New York 

ere 1,000.00 
24. ae} in Fall River.. 17.92 
24. Miss Lucy Lowell, B ostor 100.00 
26. Societyin Turners’ Falls. 5.00 
26. Sunday-school, Society 
DOr ss dseaed Coe eraee 2.00 
26. Women’s National Alliance Branch 
Fairhaven 10,00 
26. Society in Diver, N.H 10.00 
26. Society in Chelsea ........- 5.00 
26. Channing Religious 
Newton...0.00recccvce sees cose sere 450 00 
26. Sunday-school, Society in Peabody 1.14 
26. Sunday-school, Society Serres 
10.00 
27 Society i in Reading 50.00 
27. Sunday- aa Society in W m 
ton, 9.00 
27. Society ia Bernardston 20.00 
27. Society in Portsmouth, 100.00 
27. eel, Society in Man- 
Glrester ING kis tesidsiscieises vee tiseee 5.00 
27. Horace Davis and wife, San Fran- 
GISCO MC Ali ces cana tacseacauiseie ae 500.00 
27. Sunday- school, Society in AESEEE, 
DPR Ee emetitastaecalesttcaac e's 5,00 
27. Society in Chicopee.. 40.00 
28. Sunday-school, Society i in Groton. 1.50 
28. Society in Lancaster.........+- ; £00.cO 
28. Society in Lawrence........-.+ 2.00 
29. First Parish, Brookline. 1,168.07 
29. Sunday-school, Society in Brewster 1.25 
30. Women’s National Alliance Branch, 
Channing, Newton.... ++ ssee++ 5.00 
30. Society in Nashua, N.H.........-+ 103.25 
FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 

Marcia: Sc lat asic csreiceosiscse cere seacieseb ee 100.00 

$71,316.67 


(Feb. 20. Third Society, Cambridge, $142.88 
credited by error to Springfield.) 
MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 


Already fay bias 
March 21. T. W. Palmer, Detroit, Mich 


+ {$110,301.00 
100.00 


$110,401.00 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School {Society during the 
month of March, 1906 -— 


Mar. 1. Lowell, Mass., Unitarian Society........ $50.00 
1. St. Paul, Minn., Unity Sunday-school.. 20.00 
1. Sturbridge, Mass., Sunday-school...... 2.00 
1. Providence, R.I., Westminster paudey- 

SCHOO: jisnsicie ive dpelpseinestis 10.00 
x. Milton, Mass., First Parish.. 32.75 
2 New York (Brooklyn), Second Ui 

SORIRGY take shag gundpeaeer eae 5.00 
2. Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Sunday: 3.00 
5. Genesev, IJ1., Sunday-school 5.00 
5. San Diego, Cal., Unity Sunday- ashoate 4.00 
5. Omaha, Neb., Sunday- school.. . 3.00 
5. Brookline, Mass., Second Unit: 

day- school . 5.00 
5. Winthrop, Mass. ., Sunday scho 2.00 
5. Somerville, West, Mass., Sunday “ae 2.00 
6. Troy, N.Y , Sunday-school.. 3.00 
6. Rowe, Mass. ., Sunday-school.... 3.25 
6. Lyngsboro, Mass., Sunday-school. 1.50 
7. Newburgh, N Y , >unday-school,......- 5.00 
7. New York Syiathoals ve : sae Sunday- 

school.,.... eH gia teccs Sa 2.00 
9. Greenfield, ; 

CoN eR an dae nee ee 20.00 
1o. Templeton, ., Sunday-school 1.00 
12. Fairhaven, Mass , Sunday school.. 15.00 
12. Miss Elizabeth Woodruff, Washington, 

Ben Soc ha aanide = amsaipae ess 5.00 

13. Baltimore, Md, Sunday-schoo 5.00 
13. Syracuse, N.Y., M 

school.. 15.00 
14. St. Louis, M Z ity “School- ack 5.00 
14. Meadville, Pa. Sunday-school.... +++. 5.00 
15. Bosion, Mass., ‘Howard Sunday-school 5.00 
=: Dedham, Mass., First Parish......-.++ 20.00 
17. Deertield, Mass., Sunday-school. 5.00 
17. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school 5.00 
17. Ware, Mass., Sunday-school 1.00 
19. Boston, Mass., Kirst Church 50.00 
19. Alameda, Cal., Sunday-school. 10.00 
19. Melrose, Mass. Sunday-schowol. 10.00 
19. Watertown, Mass., Sunday-schoo 10.00 
20, Br intree, Mass., All Souls’ Sunday- 

Brhinls.<ichedstauda giedi- cane aaa decks 5.00 
21. Westwood. Mass., Sunday-schoo). 3-00 
2z. Kenvebuunk, Me, Unitarian Parish 10.00 
23. New O leans. La, 5 snday-school. 5.00 
24 New York, N.Y., Ali souls’ Churc -» 100,60 
24. New York (brookiyn), Willuw Place 

Suiday-school. .... +. -0+ weee cere + 10.00 
26. Needham, Mass., Sunday- “school... +++ 5.00 
26. Newton, Mass., Chanuoing Religious 

Dociety, anes ee teee eee tees 50 co 
27. Santa Ka bara. es a. Sunday- -school.....+ 10.00 
31. Providence, R.I I 


st Congregational 


31. Burlington, Vt. 
Ricuarp C, Humpureys, 7reasurer. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘Teacher: ‘“‘What is the Hague tribunal?’ 
Willie: ‘“The Hague tribunal ar’— Teacher: 
“Don’t say ‘The Hague tribunal are,’ Willie: 
use is.” Willie: ‘The Hague tribunal is- 
bitrates national controversies.’’—/udge. 


A gentleman went into a restaurant and 
ordered a plate of soup. After a long wait 
the waiter brought it in and placed it before 
the diner. After examining it, he said to the 
waiter, ‘What do you call this stuff?” 
“Bean soup, sir,” replied the waiter. “Yes, 
I know it’s been soup, but what is it now?” 
Titbits. 


“He’s been known as ‘Jason B. Jenkins’ 
ever since he came to this city ten years ago, 
but now it appears that isn’t his name at all.” 
“Indeed? Well, what did he take that 
name for?” ‘‘Why, it seems the very day 
he reached town he found a fine new um- 
brella in the train with that name on it.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


An Englishman was once travelling in the 
south of Ireland when he came to a village 
called Skibbereen. The name struck him as 
very peculiar and odd, and he asked a villager 
why the town was so called. ‘‘Sure,” the 
villager replied, “I thought even an English- 
man could have seen the reason for that. 
It’s called Skibbereen to distinguish it from 
other places of the same name.’’ 


Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, in his recent book, 
“The Interpretation of Nature,” quotes from 
Prof. Sully the story of a little girl who 
stole softly into the dining-room, not noticing 
that her elder sister was standing at the book- 
shelf in a dark corner of the room. The 
little girl took a bunch of grapes from the 
fruit-dish and tiptoed towatd the door; 
but, before she reached it, she paused, then 
returned to the table, replaced the grapes, 
and left the room empty-handed, murmuring 
softly, “Sold again, Satan!’ 

The teacher was giving the school a little 
lecture on good conduct. “Let me caution 
you on another point, children,” she said. 
“Avoid criticising. Don’t make a practice 
of finding fault with other people, or picking 
flaws in what they say or do. It is a very 
bad habit to form, and will make your own 
life unhappy.” ‘‘Why, teacher,’ spoke up 
a little boy, “that’s the way my father makes 
his livin’!’ ‘You surprise me, Georgy! 
What is your father’s occupation?’ ‘He’s 
a proofreader, ma’am.”’ ‘The teacher coughed 
behind her fan. ‘‘Well, Georgy,” she said, 
“T will make an exception in the case of your 
father.”’—Y outh’s Companion. 


Prof. Maria Mitchell was once ordered 
beer by her physician as a tonic, On the 
way to visit her sister, Mrs. Joshua Kendall of 
Cambridge, Mass., she stopped at a saloon 
(it was before the no-license régime) and 
bought a bottle of beer, which she asked her 
brother-in-law to open for her. The Mitchell 
family spoke the ‘‘plain” language among 
themselves. ‘‘Where did thee get it, Maria?” 
questioned her sister. ‘‘At the saloon on the 
corner,’ replied Miss Mitchell, serenely. 
‘‘Why, Maria, doesn’t thee know respect- 
able women don’t go into such places?” 
“Oh,” said Miss Mitchell, in the manner of 
one who has done all that could be required, 
“T told the man he ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of his traffic.” 
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oR RUGS 


PROPERLY AND THOROUGHLY 
REPAIRED, CLEANSED, STRAIGHT-— 
ENED, PACKED MOTH-PROOF BY 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
* Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei, 1211-2 oxford 
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Educational, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &is 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One ‘of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Miss Kimball’s rS229o3,. 


University Section of Worcester,*Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and snes courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work orm 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. k 
new gymnasium with ag eo ool. 
scientific school, and ‘Ge 
free. Address Dr. . Ee 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Macc 


Fits for college, 
eS od pamphlet sent 
ck Ridge 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 


a 


HURCH 


sARPETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PrRaY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


658 cee eovisron st.’ 


“Se 


BOSTON. 


